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CHAPTER III. 


HE young physician walked 

steadily up to his patient 
without taking his eye off her, 
and drew a chair to her side. 

Then she took down one hand 
—the left—and gave it him, avert- 
ing her face tenderly, and still 
covering it with her right—‘ For,’ 
said she to herself, ‘I am such a 
fright now.’ This opportune re- 
flection, and her heaving bosom, 
proved that she at least felt 
herself something more than his 
patient. Her pretty consciousness 
made his task more difficult: 
nevertheless, he only allowed him- 
self to press her hand tenderly 
with both his palms one moment, 
and then he entered on his func- 
tions bravely. ‘Iam here as your 
physician.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said she, softly. 

He gently detained the hand, 
and put his finger lightly to her 
pulse; it was palpitating, and a 
fallacious test: oh, how that beat- 
ing pulse, by love’s electric cur- 
rent, set his own heart throbbing 
in a moment! 

He put her hand gently, re- 
luctantly down, and said, ‘ Oblige 
me by turning this way.’ She 
turned, and he winced internally 
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at the change in her; but his face 
betrayed nothing. He looked at 
her full; and, after a pause, put 
her some questions: one was as 
to the colour of the hemorrhage. 
She said it was bright red. 

‘ Not a tinge of purple? 

‘No,’ said she, hopefully, mis- 
taking him. 

He suppressed a sigh. 

Then he listened at her shoulder- 
blade, and at her chest, and made 
her draw her breath while he was 
listening. The acts were simple, 
and usual in medicine, but there 
was a deep, patient, silent in- 
tensity about his way of doing 
them. 

Mr. Lusignan crept nearer, and 
stood with both hands on a table, 
and his old head bowed, awaiting, 
yet dreading the verdict. 

Up to this time, Dr. Staines, 
instead of tapping, and squeezing, 
and pulling the patient about, 
had never touched her with his 
hand, and only grazed her with 
his ear: but now he said, ‘ Allow 
me,’ and put both hands to her 
waist, more lightly and reverently 
than I can describe: ‘ Now draw 
a deep breath, if you please.’ 

* There !’ 
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‘If you could draw a deeper 
still,’ said he, insinuatingly. 

‘There then,’ said she, a little 
pettishly. 

Dr. Staines’s eye kindled. 

‘Hum!’ said he. Then, after 
a considerable pause—‘ Are you 
better, or worse, after each hemor- 
rhage ?” 

‘La!’ said Rosa; ‘they "never 
asked me that. Why, better.’ 

‘No faintness ?” 

* Not a bit.’ 

‘Rather a sense of relief, per- 
haps ?” 

‘Yes. I feel lighter, and better.’ 

The examination was concluded. 

Dr. Staines looked at Rosa, and 
then at her father. The agony in 
that aged face, and the love that 
agony implied, won him, and it 
was to the parent he turned to 
give his verdict. 

‘The hemorrhage is from the 
lungs—’ 

Lusignan interrupted him: 
‘From the lungs!’ cried he, in 
dismay. 

‘Yes; a slight congestion of the 
lungs.’ 

‘But not incurable! Oh! not 
incurable, doctor!’ 

‘Heaven forbid! It is curable 
—easily—by removing the cause.’ 

‘ And what is the cause ?” 

‘The cause?’—He hesitated, 
and looked rather uneasy—‘ Well, 
the cause, sir, is tight stays.’ 

The tranquillity of the meeting 
was instantly disturbed. ‘ Tight 
stays! Me!’ cried Rosa. ‘ Why I 
am the loosest girl in England. 
Look, papa!’ And, without any 
apparent effort, she drew herself 
in, and poked her little fist between 
her sash and her gown. ‘There!’ 

Dr. Staines smiled sadly and a 
little sarcastically: he was evi- 
dently shy of encountering the 
lady in this argument; but he was 
more at his ease with her father; 
so he turned towards him and 
lectured him freely. 


‘That is wonderful, sir; and 
the first four or five female patients 
that favoured me with it, made me 
disbelieve my other senses; but 
Miss Lusignan is now about the 
thirtieth who has shown me that 
marvellous feat, with a calm coun- 
tenance that belies the Herculean 
effort. Nature has her every-day 
miracles: a boa-constrictor, dia- 
meter seventeen inches, can swallow 
a buffalo; a woman, with her stays 
bisecting her almost, and lacerating 
her skin, can yet for one moment 
make herself seem slack, to deceive 
a juvenile physician. The snake is 
the miracle of expansion; the wo- 
man is the prodigy of contrac- 
tion.’ 

‘Highly grateful for the com- 
parison !’ said Rosa. ‘ Women and 
snakes!’ 

Dr. Staines blushed, and looked 
uncomfortable. ‘I did not mean to 
be offensive; it certainly was a 
very clumsy comparison.’ 

‘What does that matter? said 
Mr. Lusignan, impatiently. ‘ Be 
quiet, Rosa, and let Dr. Staines 
and me talk sense.’ 

‘Oh! then I am nobody in the 
business!’ said this wise young 
lady. 

‘You are everybody,’ said 
Staines, soothingly. ‘ But,’ sug- 
gested he, obsequiously, ‘if you 
don’t mind, I would rather explain 
my views to your father—on this 
one subject.’ 

‘ And a pretty subject it is.’ 

Doctor Staines then invited Mr. 
Lusignan to his lodgings, and 
promised to explain the matter 
anatomically. ‘Meantime,’ said 
he, ‘ would you be good enough to 
put your hands to my waist, as I 
did to the patients. 

Mr. Lusignan complied ; and the 
patient began to titter directly, to 
put them out of countenance. 

‘Please observe what takes 
place when I draw a full breath.’ 

‘Now apply the same test to 
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the patient. Breathe your best, 
please, Miss Lusignan.’ 

The patient put on a face full 
of saucy mutiny. 

* To oblige us both.’ 

‘Oh! how tiresome |’ 

‘I am aware it is rather labo- 
rious,’ said Staines, a little drily ; 
* but, to oblige your father!’ 

‘Oh, anything to oblige papa,’ 
said she, spitefully. ‘ There!— 


And I do hope it will be the last 
I don’t hope that, 


—la! no; 
neither.’ 

Doctor Staines politely ignored 
her little attempts to interrupt the 
argument. ‘You found, sir, that 
the muscles of my waist, and my 
intercostal ribs themselves, rose 
and fell with each inhalation, and 
exhalation, of air by the lungs.’ 

‘I did; but my daughter's 
waist was like dead wood, and so 
were her lower ribs.’ 


At this volunteer statement, . 


Rosa coloured to her temples. 
‘Thanks, papa! Pack me off to 
London, and sell me for a big 
doll !’ 

‘In other words,’ said the lec- 
turer, mild and _pertinacious, 
‘with us the lungs have room to 
blow, and the whole bony frame 
expands elastic with them, like 
the woodwork of a blacksmith’s 
bellows; but with this patient, 
and many of her sex, that noble 
and divinely-framed bellows is 
crippled and confined by a power- 
ful machine of human construc- 
tion; so it works lamely and 
feebly : consequently too little air, 
and of course too little oxygen, 
passes through that spongy organ 
whose very life is air. Now mark 
the special result in this case: 
being otherwise healthy and vigo- 
rous, our patient’s system sends 
into the lungs more blood than 
that one crippled organ can deal 
with; a small quantity becomes 
extravasated at odd times; it 
accumulates, and would become 
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dangerous ; then Nature, strength- 
ened by sleep, and by some hours’ 
relief from the diabolical engine, 
makes an effort, and flings it off: 
that is why the hemorrhage comes 
in the morning, and why she is 
the better for it, feeling neither 
faint nor sick, but relieved of a 
weight. This, sir, is the rationale 
of the complaint; and it is to you 
I must look for the cure. To judge 
from my other female patients, 
and from the few words Miss Lu- 
signan has let fall, I fear we must 
not count on any very hearty co- 
operation from her: but you are her 
father, and have great authority ; 
I conjure you to use it to the full, 
as you once used it—to my sorrow 
—in this very room. I am for- 
getting my character. I was asked 
here only as her physician. Good- 
evening.’ 

He gave a little gulp, and 
hurried away, with an abruptness 
that touched the father, and 
offended the sapient daughter. 

However, Mr. Lusignan followed 
him, and stopped him before he 
left the house, and thanked him 
warmly; and, to his surprise, 
begged him to call again in a day 


or two. , 


* Well Rosa! what do you say? 

‘I say that I am very unfor- 
tunate in my doctors. Mr. Wy- 
man is a chatterbox, and knows 
nothing. Dr. Snell is Mr. Wy- 
man’s echo. Christopher is a 
genius, and they are always full 
of crotchets. A pretty doctor! 
Gone away, and not prescribed 
for me!’ 

Mr. Lusignan admitted it was 
odd. ‘ But, after all,’ said he, ‘ if 
medicine does you no good ?” 

‘ Ah, but any medicine he had 
prescribed would have done me 
good: and that makes it all the 
unkinder.’ 

‘If you think so highly of his 
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skill, why not take his advice? it 
can do no harm.’ 

‘No harm? Why if I was to 
leave them off I should catch a 
dreadful cold; and that would be 
sure to settle on my chest, and 
carry me off, in my present delicate 
state. Besides, it is so unfeminine 
not to wear them.’ 

This staggered Mr. Lusignan, 
and he was afraid to press the 
point; but what Staines had said 
fermented in his mind. 

Dr. Snell and Mr. Wyman con- 
tinued their visits, and their pre- 
scriptions. 

The patient got a little worse. 

Mr. Lusignan hoped Christo- 
pher would call again: but he 
did not. 

When Dr. Staines had satisfied 
himself that the disorder was 
easily curable, then wounded pride 
found an entrance even into his 
loving heart. That two strangers 
should have been consulted, be- 
fore him! He was only sent for, 
because they could not cure her. 

As he seemed in no hurry to 
repeat his visit, Mr. Lusignan 
called on him, and said, politely, 
he had hoped to receive another 
call ere this. ‘ Personally,’ said 
he, ‘ I was much struck with your 
observations: but my daughter is 
afraid she will catch cold if she 
leaves off her corset, and that, you 
know, might be very serious.’ 

Dr. Staines groaned. And, when 
he had groaned, he lectured. ‘ Fe- 
male patients are wonderfully 
monotonous in this matter; they 
have a programme of evasions; 
and, whether the patient is a lady, 
or a housemaid, she seldom varies 
from that programme. You find 
her breathing life’s air, with half 
a bellows, and you tell her so. 
“Oh no,” says she; and does the 
gigantic feat of contraction we wit- 
nessed that evening at your house. 
But, on inquiry, you learn there is a 
raw red line ploughed in her flesh 
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by the cruel stays. “ What is 
that?” you ask, and flatter your- 
self you have pinned her. Nota 
bit. “ That was the last pair. 
I changed them, because they hurt 
me.” Driven out of that, by proofs 
of recent laceration, they say “ If 
I leave them off I should catch 
my death of cold,” which is equi- 
valent to saying there is nc flannel 
in the shops, no common sense 
nor needles at home.’ 

He then laid before him some 
large French plates, showing the 
organs of the human trunk, and 
bade him observe in how small a 
space, and with what skill, the 
Creator has packed so many large, 
yet delicate organs, so that they 
shall be free, and secure from fric- 
tion, though so close to each other. 
He showed him the liver, an organ 
weighing four pounds, and of large 
circumference, the lungs, a very 
large organ suspended in the chest 
and impatient of pressure; the 
heart, the stomach, the spleen, all 
of them too closely and artfully 
packed to bear any further com- 
pression. 

Having thus taken him by the 
eye, he took him by the mind. 

‘Is it a small thing for the 
creature to say to her Creator, “ I 
can pack all this egg-china better 
than you can,” and thereupon to 
jam all those vital organs close, 
by a powerful, a very powerful 
and ingenious machine? Is it a 
small thing for that sex, which, 
for good reasons, the Omniscient 
has made larger in the waist than 
the male, to say to her Creator, 
“ You don’t know your business; 
women ought to be smaller in the 
waist than men, and shall be 
throughout the civilized world ?” ’ 

In short, he delivered so many 
true and pointed things on this 
trite subject, that the old gentle- 
man was convinced, and begged 
him to come over that very even- 
ing and convince Rosa. 
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Dr. Staines shook his head, 
dolefully, and all his fire died out 
of him at having to face the fair. 
* Reason will be wasted. Autho- 
rity is the only weapon. My pro- 
fession and my reading have both 
taught me that the whole character 
of her sex undergoes a change the 
moment a man interferes with 
their dress. From Chaucer’s day 
to our own, neither public satire, 
nor private remonstrance, has ever 
shaken any of their monstrous 
fashions. Easy, obliging, pliable, 
and weaker of will than men in 
other things, do but touch their 
dress, however objectionable, and 
rock is not harder, iron is not 
more stubborn, than these soft 
and yielding creatures. It is no 
earthly use my coming.—I’ll come.’ 

He came that very evening, and 
saw directly she was worse. ‘ Of 
course,’ said he, sadly, ‘ you have 
not taken my advice.’ 

Rosa replied with a toss and 
an evasion, ‘I was not worth a 


prescription !’ 
‘ A physician can prescribe with- 


out sending his patient to the 
druggist : and, when he does, then 
it is his words are gold.’ 

Rosa shook her head with an 
air of lofty incredulity. 

He looked ruefully at Mr. Lu- 
signan, and was silent. Rosa 
smniled sarcastically; she thought 
he was at his wit’s end. 

Not quite: he was cudgelling 
his brains in search of some hor- 
ribly unscientific argument, that 
might prevail; for he felt science 
would fall dead upon so fair an 
antagonist. At last his eye kin- 
died; he had hit on an argument 
unscientific enough for anybody, 
he thought. Said he, ingratia- 
tingly, ‘ You believe the Old Tes- 
tament ?” 

‘OfcourseI do. Every syllable.’ 

* And the lessons it teaches ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Then let me tell you a story 
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from that book. A Syrian ge- 
neral had a terrible disease. He 
consulted Elisha, by deputy. ELli- 
sha said, “ Bathe seven times in 
a certain river, Jordan, and you 
will get well.” The general did 
not like this at all; he wanted a 
prescription; wanted to go to the 
druggist; didn’t believe in hydro- 
pathy to begin, and, in any case, 
turned up his nose at Jordan. 
What, bathe in an Israelitish 
brook, when his own country 
boasted noble rivers, with a repu- 
tation for sanctity into the bargain? 
In short, he preferred his leprosy 
to such irregular medicine. But 
it happened, by some immense 
fortuity, that one of his servants, 
though an Oriental, was a friend, 
instead of a flatterer; and this 
sensible fellow said, ‘If the pro- 
phet told you to do some great 
and difficult thing, to get rid of 
this fearful malady, would not you 
do it, however distasteful? and 
can you hesitate when he merely 
says, “ Wash in Jordan, and be 
healed?” The general listened 
to good sense, and cured himself. 
Your case is parallel: You would 
take quantities of foul medicine, 
you would submit to some painful 
operation, if life and health de- 
pended on it; then why not doa 
small thing, for a great result? 
you have only to take off an un- 
natural machine, which cripples 
your growing frame, and was un- 
known to every one of the women, 
whose forms in Parian marble the 
world admires. Off with that 
monstrosity, and your cure is as 
certain as the Syrian general’s; 
though science, and not inspira- 
tion, dictates the easy remedy.’ 

Rosa had listened impatiently, 
and now replied with some warmth, 
‘ This is shockingly profane.. The 
idea of comparing yourself to 
Elisha! and me to a horrid leper! 
Much obliged. Not that I know 
what a leper is.’ 
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‘Come, come, that is not fair,’ 
said Mr. Lusignan. ‘He only 
compared the situation, not the 
people.’ 

‘ But, papa, the Bible is not to 
be dragged into the common affairs 
of life.’ 

‘ Then what on earth is the use 
of it? ; 

‘Oh, papa!—wWell, it is not 
Sunday; butI have had a sermon. 
This is the clergyman; and you 
are the commentator;—he! he! 
And so now let us go back from 
divinity to medicine. I repeat’ 
(this was the first time she had 
said it) ‘ that my other doctors give 
me real prescriptions, written in 
hieroglyphics. You can’t look at 
them, without feeling there must 
be something in them.’ 

An angry spot rose on Chris- 
topher’s cheek; but he only said, 
‘ And are your other doctors satis- 
fied with the progress your dis- 
order is making under their super- 
intendence ?” 

‘Perfectly. Papa, tell him what 
they say, and I’ll find him their 
miescriptions. She went to a 
drawer, and rummaged, affecting 
not to listen. 

Lusignan complied. ‘ First of 
all, sir, I must tell you they are 
confident it is not the lungs, but 
the liver.’ 

‘The what!’ shouted Christo- 
pher. 

‘Ah!’ screamed Rosa. 
don’t !—bawling !’ 

‘ And don’t you screech,’ said 
her father, with a look of misery 
and apprehension impartially dis- 
tributed on the resounding pair. 

‘ You must have misunderstood 
them,’ murmured Staines, in a 
voice that was now barely audible 
a yard off. ‘ The hemorrhage of 
a bright red colour, and expelled 
without effort or nausea ?’ 

‘From the liver—they have 
assured me again and again,’ said 
Lusignan. 


‘Oh, 
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Christopher’s face still wore a 
look of blank amazement, till Rosa 
herself confirmed it positively. 

Then he cast a look of agony 
upon her, and started up in a 
passion, forgetting, once more, that 
his host abhorred the sonorous. 
‘Oh shame! shame!’ he cried, 
* that the noble profession of me- 
dicine should be disgraced by 
ignorance such as this.’ Then he 
said, sternly, ‘ Sir, do not mis- 
take my motives; but I decline to 
have anything further to do with 
this case, until those two gentle- 
men have been relieved of it; and, 
as this is very harsh, and on my 
part, unprecedented, I will give 
you one. reason out of many I 
could give you. Sir, there is no 
road from the liver to the throat 
by which blood ean travel in this 
way, defying the laws of gravity; 
and they knew, from the patient, 
that no strong expellent force has 
ever been in operation. Their 


diagnosis, therefore, implies ag- 


nosis, or ignorance too great to 
be forgiven. I will not share my 
patient with two gentlemen who 
know s0 little of medicine, and 
know nothing of anatomy, which 
is the A BC of medicine. Can I 
see their prescriptions ?’ 

These were handed to him. 
‘Good heavens!’ said he, ‘ have 
you taken all these ?’ 

* Most of them.’ 

‘Why then you have drunk 
about two gallons of unwholesome 
liquids, and eaten a pound or two 
of unwholesome solids. These 
medicines have co-operated with 
the malady. The disorder lies, 
not in the hemorrhage, but in the 
precedent extravasation; that is 
a drain on the system; and how 
is the loss to be supplied? Why 
by taking a little more nourish- 
ment than before; there is no 
other way; and probably Nature, 
left to herself, might have in- 
creased your appetite to meet the 
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occasion. But those two worthies 
have struck that weapon out of 
Nature’s hand; they have pep- 
pered away at the poor ill-used 
stomach, with drugs and draughts, 
not very deleterious I grant you, 
but all more or less indigestible, 
and all tending, not to whet the 
appetite, but to clog the stomach, 
or turn the stomach, or pester the 
stomach, and so impair the ap- 
petite, and so co-operate, indirectly, 
with the malady.’ 

‘ This is good sense,’ said Lu- 
signan. ‘I declare I—I wish I 
knew how to get rid of them.’ 

‘Oh, I'll do that, papa.’ 

‘No, no; it is not worth a 
rumpus.’ 

‘Tl do it too politely for that. 
Christopher, you are very clever; 
terribly clever. Whenever I threw 
their medicines away, I was al- 
ways a little better that day. I 
will sacrifice them to you. It is 


a sacrifice. They are both so kind 
and chatty, and don’t grudge nie 


hieroglyphics ; now you do.’ 

She sat down and wrote two 
sweet letters, to Dr. Snell and Mr. 
Wyman, thanking them for the 
great attention they had paid her ; 
but, finding herself getting steadily 
worse, in spite of all they had done 
for her, she proposed to discon- 
tinue her medicines for a time, 
and try change of air. 

‘And suppose they call to see 
whether you are changing the 
air?’ 

‘In that case, papa—* not at 
home.”’ 

The notes were addressed and 
despatched. 

Then Dr. Staines brightened up, 
and said'to Lusignan, ‘I am now 
happy to tell you that I have over- 
rated the malady. The sad change 
I see in Miss Lusignan is partly due 
to the great bulk of unwholesome 
esculents she has been eating and 
drinking under the head of medi- 
cines. These discontinued, she 
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might linger on for years, existing, 
though not living—the tight-laced 
cannot be said tolive. But, if she 
would be healthy and happy, let her 
throw that diabolical machine into 
the fire. It is no use asking her 
to loosen it; she can’t. Once 
there, the temptation is too strong. 
Off with it, and, take my word, 
you will be one of the healthiest 
nnd most vigorous young ladies 
in Europe.’ 

Rosa looked rueful, and almost 
sullen. She said she had parted 
with her doctors for him, but she 
really could not go about without 
stays. ‘They are as loose as they 
can be. See!’ 

‘ That part of the programme is 
disposed of, said Christopher. 
‘Please go on to No. 2. How 
about the raw red line where the 
loose machine has sawed your 
skin ?’ 

* What red line? Oh! oh! oh! 
Somebody or other has been peep- 
ing in at my window. [I'll have 
the ivy cut down to-morrow.’ 

‘Simpleton!’ said Mr. Lusignan, 
angrily. ‘ You have let the cat 
out of the bag. There is such a 
mark, then, and this extraordinary 
young man has discerned it with 
the eye of science.’ 

‘He never discerned it at all,’ 
said Rosa, red as fire; ‘and, what 
is more, he never will.’ 

‘I don’t want to. Ishould be 
very sorry to. I hope it will be 
gone in a week.’ 

‘I wish you were gone now; 
exposing me in this cruel way,’ 
said Rosa, angry with herself for 
having said an idiotic thing, and 
furious with him for having made 
her say it. 

‘Oh, Rosa!’ said Christopher, 
in a voice of tenderest reproach. 

But Mr. Lusignan interfered 
promptly. ‘Rosa, no noise. I 
will not have you snapping at your 
best friend and mine. If you are 
excited, you had better retire to 
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your own room and compose your- 
self. I hate a clamour.’ 

Rosa made a wry face at this 
rebuke, and then began to cry 
quietly. 

Every tear was like a drop of 
blood from Christopher’s heart. 
‘Pray don’t scold her, sir,’ said 
he, ready to snivel himself. ‘She 
meant nothing unkind: it is only 
her pretty sprightly way; and she 
did not really imagine a love so 
reverent as mine——’ 

‘Don’t you interfere between 
my father and me,’ said this rea- 
sonable young lady, now in an 
ungovernable state of feminine 
irritability. 

‘No, Rosa,’ said Christopher, 
humbly. ‘ Mr. Lusignan,’ said he, 
‘I hope you will tell her that, 
from the very first, I was unwil- 
ling to enter-on this subject with 
her. Neither she nor I can forget 
my double character. I have not 
said half as much to her as I 
ought, being her physician; and 
yet you see I have said more than 
she can bear,from me, who, she 
knows, love her and revere her. 
Then, once for all, do pray let me 
put this delicate matter into your 
hands: it is a case for parental 
authority.’ 

‘ Unfatherly tyranny, that means,’ 


said Rosa. ‘What business have 
gentlemen interfering in such 
things? It is unheard of. I will 


not submit to it, even from papa.’ 

‘Well, you need not scream 
at me,’ said Mr. Lusignan; and 
he shrugged his shoulders to 
Staines. ‘She is impracticable, 
you see. If I do my duty, there 
will be a disturbance.’ 

Now this roused the bile of 
Doctor Staines. ‘ What, sir,’ said 
he, ‘you could separate her and 
me by your authority, here in this 
very room; and yet, when her life 
is at stake, you abdicate. You 
could part her from a man who 
loved her with every drop of his 
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heart, and she said she loved him, 
or, at all events, preferred him to 
others—and you cannot part her 
from a miserable corset, although 
you see, in her poor wasted face, 
that it is carrying her to the 
churchyard! In that case, sir, 
there is but one thing for you to 
do; withdraw your opposition and 
let me marry her. As her lover 
I am powerless: but invest me 
with a husband’s authority, and 
good-bye corset! You will soon 
see the roses return to her cheek, 
and her elastic figure expanding, 
and her eye beaming with health 
and physical happiness.’ 

Mr. Lusignan made an answer 
neither of his hearers expected. 
He said, ‘I have a great mind to 
take you at your word. I am too 
old and fond of quiet to drive a 
Simpleton in single harness.’ 

This contemptuous speech, and, 
above all, the word Simpleton, 
which had been applied to her 
pretty freely by young ladies at 
school, and always galled her ter- 
ribly, inflicted so intolerable a 
wound on Rosa’s vanity, that she 
was ready to burst: on that, of 
course, her stays contributed their 
mite of physical uneasiness. Thus 
irritated, mind and body, she 
burned to strike in return; and, 
as she could not slap her father 
in the presence of another, she 
gave it Christopher backhanded. 

* You can turn me out of doors,’ 
said she, ‘ if you are tired of your 
daughter; but I am not such a 
simpleton as to marry a tyrant. 
No: he has shown the cloven foot 
in time. A husband’s authority, 
indeed!’ Then she turned her 
hand, and gave it him direct. 
‘You told me a different story 
when you were paying your court 
to me; then, you were to be my 
servant; all hypocritical sweet- 
ness. You had better go and 
marry a Circassian slave. They 
don’t wear stays, and they do 
































wear trousers; so she will be un- 
feminine enough, even for you. 
No English lady would let her 
husband dictate to her about such 
a thing. I can have as many 
husbands as I like, without fall- 
ing into the clutches of a tyrant. 
You are a rude, indelicate—— 
And so please understand it is all 
over between you and me.’ 

Both her auditors stood aghast, 
for she uttered this conclusion 
with a dignity of which the open- 
ing gave no promise, and the oc- 
casion, weighed im masculine ba- 
lances, was not worthy. 

‘You do not meanthat. You 
cannot mean it,’ said Dr. Staines, 
aghast. 

‘I do mean it,’ said she, firmly ; 
‘and, if you are a gentleman, you 
will not compel me to say it twice 
—three times, I mean.’ 

At this dagger-stroke Christo- 
pher turned very pale, but he 
maintained his dignity. ‘Iama 
gentleman,’ said he, quietly, ‘and 
a very unfortunate one. Good- 
bye, sir; thank youkindly. Good- 
bye, Rosa; God bless you. Oh, 
pray take a thought. Remember, 
your life and death are in your 
own hand now. I am powerless.’ 

And he left the house in sorrow, 
and just, but not pettish, indig- 
nation. 

When he was gone, father and 
daughter looked at each other, 
and there was the silence that 
succeeds a storm. 

Rosa, feeling the most uneasy, 
was the first to express her satis- 
faction. ‘There, he is gone; and 
Iam glad of it. Now you and I 
shall never quarrel again. I was 
quite right. Such impertinence! 
Such indelicacy! A fine prospect 
for me if I had married such a 
man! However, he is gone, and 
so there’s an endof it. The idea! 
telling a young lady, before her 
father, she is tight-laced. If you 
had not been there I could have 
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forgiven him. But I am not; it 
is a story. Now,’ suddenly exalt- 
ing her voice, ‘I know you believe 
him!’ 

‘ I say nothing,’ whispered papa, 
hoping to still her by example. 
This ruse did not succeed. 

‘But you look volumes,’ cried 
she; and I can’t bear it. I wont 
bear it. If you don’t believe me, 
ask my maid. And with this 
felicitous speech, she rang the bell. 

‘You'll break the wire if you 
don’t mind,’ suggested her father, 
piteously. 

‘ All the better! Why should 
not wires be broken as well as my 
heart? Oh, here she is. Now, 
Harriet, come here.’ 

* Yes, miss.’ 

‘And tell the truth, Am I 
tight-laced ?” 

Harriet looked in her face a 
moment to see what was required 
of her, and then said, ‘That you 
are not, miss. I never dressed a 
young lady as wore ’em easier 
than you do.’ 

‘There, papa. That will do, 
Harriet.’ 

Harriet retired as far as the 
key-hole; she saw something was 
up. 
‘ Now,’ said Rosa, ‘you see I 
was right; and, after all, it was a 
match you did not approve. Well, 
it is all over, and now you may 
write to your favourite, Colonel 
Bright. If he comes here, I’ll box 
his old ears. I hate him. I hate 
them all. Forgive your wayward 
girl. Tl stay with you all my 
days. I daresay that will not 
be long, now I have quarrelled 
with my guardian angel: and all 
for what. Papa! papa! how can 
you sit there and not speak me one 
word of comfort? “ Simpleton !” 
Ah! that I am, to throw away a 
love a queen is scarcely worthy 
of: and all for what? Really if 
it wasn’t for the ingratitude and 
wickedness of the thing, it is too 
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laughable. Ha! ha!—oh! oh! oh! 
—ha! ha! ha! 

And off she went into hysterics, 
and began to gulp and choke 
frightfully. 

Her father cried for help, in dis- 
may. In ran Harriet, saw, and 
screamed, but did not lose her 
head. This veracious person 
whipped a pair of scissors off the 
table, and cut the young lady’s 
staylaces directly. Then there 
was a burst of imprisoned beauty ; 
a deep, deep sigh of relief came 
from a bosom that would have 
done honour to Diana; and the 
scene soon concluded with fits of 
harmless weeping, renewed at in- 
tervals. 

When it had settled down to 
this, her father, to soothe her, 
said he would write to Doctor 
Staines, and bring about a recon- 
ciliation if she liked. 

‘No, said she, ‘you shall kill 
me, sooner. I should die of 
shame.’ 

She added, ‘ Oh, pray, from this 
hour, never mention his name to 
me.’ 

And then she had another cry. 

Mr. Lusignan was a sensible 
man: he dropped the subject for 
the present: but he made up his 
mind to one thing; that he would 
never part with Dr. Staines as a 
physician. 

Next day Rosa kept her own 
room until dinner-time, and was 
as unhappy as she deserved to be. 
She spent her time in sewing 
on stiff flannel linings, and crying. 
She half hoped Christopher would 
write to her, so that she might 
write back that she forgave him. 
But not a line. 

At half-past six her volatile 
mind took a turn, real or affected. 
She would cry no more for an un- 
grateful fellow—ungrateful for-not 
seeing through the stone walls how 
she had been employed all the 
morning; and making it up—so 
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she bathed her red eyes, made a 
great alteration in her dress, and 
came dancing into the room, hum- 
ming an Italian ditty. 

As they were sitting together 
in the dining-room after dinner, 
two letters came by the same 
post to Mr. Lusignan—from Mr. 
Wyman and Dr. Snell. 

Mr. Wyman’s letter : 


‘Dear Sir, 

‘I am sorry to hear from 
Miss Lusignan that she intends to 
discontinue medical advice. The 
disorder was progressing favour- 
ably, and nothing to be feared, 
under proper treatment. 

‘ Yours, ete.’ 


Dr. Snell’s letter : 
‘Dear Sir, 

* Miss Lusignan has written 
to me somewhat impatiently, and 
seems disposed to dispense with 
my visits. I do not, however, 
think it right to withdraw, with- 
out telling you candidly that this 
is an unwise step. Your daughter’s 
health is in a very precarious con- 
dition. 

* Yours, etc.’ 


Rosa burst out laughing. ‘I 
have nothing to fear; and I’m on 
the brink of the grave. That 
comes of writing without a con- 
sultation. If they had written at 
one table, I should have been 
neither well nor ill. Poor Chris- 
topher!’ and her sweet face began 
to work piteously. 

‘There; there: drink a glass 
of wine.’ 

She did, and a tear with it, that 
ran into the glass like lightning. 

Warned by this that grief sat 
very near the bright hilarious 
surface, Mr. Lusignan avoided all 
emotional subjects for the present. 
Next day, however, he told her 
she might dismiss her lover, but 
no power should make him dis- 
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miss his pet physician, unless her 
health improved. 

‘I will not give you that excuse 
for inflicting him on me again,’ 
said the young hypocrite. 

She kept her word. She got 
better, and better, stronger, 
brighter, gayer. 

She took to walking every day, 
and increasing the distance, till 
she could walk ten miles without 
fatigue. 

Her favourite walk was to a 
certain cliff that commanded a 
noble view of the sea: to get to 
it she must pass through the town 
of Gravesend; and we may be 
sure she did not pass so often 
through that city without some 
idea of meeting the lover she had 
used so ill, and eliciting an apology 
from him. Sly puss! 

When she had walked twenty 
times, or thereabouts, through the 
town, and never seen him, she 
began to fear she had offended 
him past hope: Then she used to 
cry at the end of every walk. 

But by and by bodily health, 
vanity, and temper, combined to 
rouse the defiant spirit. Said she, 
‘If he really loved me, he would 
not take me at my word in such 
a hurry. And, besides, why does 
he not watch me, and find out 
what I am doing, and where I 
walk ?” 

At last she really began to per- 
suade herself that she was an 
ill-used and slighted girl. She 
was very angry at times, and dis- 
consolate at others; a mixed state 
in which hasty and impulsive 
young ladies commit life-long 
follies. 

Mr. Lusignan observed the sur- 
face only: he saw his invalid 
daughter getting better every day, 
till at last she became a picture 
of health and bodily vigour. Re- 
lieved of his fears, he troubled his 
head dut little about Christopher 
Staines. Yet he esteemed him, 
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and had got to like him; but 
Rosa was a beauty, and could do 
better than marry a struggling 
physician, however able. He 
launched out into a little gaiety, 
resumed his quiet dinner parties ; 
and, after some persuasion, took 
his now blooming daughter to a 
ball given by the officers at Chat- 
ham. 

She was the belle of the ball, 
beyond dispute, and danced with 
ethereal grace and athletic endur- 
ance. She was madly fond of 
waltzing, and here she encountered, 
what she was pleased to call, a 
divine dancer. It was a Mr. 
Reginald Falcon, a gentleman who 
had retired to the seaside to 
recruit his health and finances, 
sore tried by London and Paris. 
Falcon had run through his for- 
tune; but had acquired, in the 
process, certain talents, which as 
they cost the acquirer dear, so 
they sometimes repay him, es- 
pecially if he is not over-burdened 
with principle, and adopts the 
notion that, the world having 
plucked him, he has a right to 
pluck the world. He could play 
billiards well, but never so well 
as when backing himself for a 
heavy stake. He could shoot 
pigeons well, and his shooting 
improved under that which makes 
some marksmen miss, a heavy bet 
against the gun. He danced to 
perfection ; and, being a well-bred, 
experienced, brazen, adroit fellow, 
who knew a little of everything 
that was going, he had always 
plenty to say: above all, he had 
made a particular study of the 
fair sex; had met with many suc- 
cesses, many rebuffs, and at last, 
by keen study of their minds, and 
a habit he had acquired of watch- 
ing their faces, and shifting his 
helm accordingly, had learned the 
great art of pleasing them. They 
admired his face; to me, the short 
space between his eyes and his 
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hair, his aquiline nose, and thin 
straight lips, suggested the bird 
of prey a little too much: but to 
fair doves, born to be clutched, 
this similitude perhaps was not 
very alarming, even if they ob- 
served it. 

Rosa danced several times with 
him, and told him he danced like 
an angel. He informed her that 
was because, for once, he was 
dancing with an angel. She 
laughed, and blushed. He flattered 
deliciously, and it cost him little; 
for he fell in love with her “that 
night, deeper than he had ever 
been in his whole life of intrigue. 
He asked leave to call on her: 
she looked a little shy at that, 
and did not respond. He in- 
stantly withdrew his proposal, 
with an apology and a sigh that 
raised her pity. However she was 
not a forward girl, even when 
excited by dancing, and charmed 
with her partner; so she left him 
to find his own way out of that 
difficulty. 

He was not long about it. At 
the end of the next waltz he asked 
her if he might venture to solicit 
an introduction to her father. 

‘Oh! certainly,’ said she. ‘ What 
a selfish girl Iam; this is terribly 
dull for him.’ 

The introduction being made, 
and Rosa being engaged for the 
next three dances, Mr. Falcon sat 
by Mr. Lusignan and entertained 
him. For this little piece of 
apparent self-denial he was paid 
in various coin: Lusignan found 
out he was the son of an old 
acquaintance, and so the door of 
Kent Villa opened to him; mean- 
time, Rosa Lusignan never passed 
him, even in the arms of a cavalry 
officer, without bestowing a glance 
of approval and gratitude on him. 
‘ What a good-hearted young man,’ 
thought she. ‘How kind of him 
to amuse papa; and now I can 
stay so much longer.’ 
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Falcon followed up the dance 
by a call, and was infinitely agree- 
able: followed up the call by 
another, and admired Rosa with 
80 little disguise that Mr. Lusignan 
said to her, ‘I think you have 
made a conquest. His father had 
considerable estates in Essex. I 
presume he inherits them.’ 

‘Oh, never mind his estates,’ 
said Rosa, ‘he dances like an 
angel, and gossips charmingly, 
and is so nice.’ 

Christopher Staines pined for 
this girl in silence: his fine frame 
got thinner, his pale cheek paler, 
as she got rosier and rosier; and 
how? why by following the very 
advice she had snubbed him for 
giving her. At last, he heard she 
had been the belle of a ball, and 
that she had been seen walking 
miles from home, and blooming as 
a Hebe. Then his deep anxiety 
ceased, his pride stung him 
furiously; he began to think of 
his own value and to struggle with 
all his might against his deep 
love. Sometimes he would even 
inveigh against her, and call her 
a fickle, ungrateful girl, capable 
of no strong passion, but vanity. 
Many a hard term he applied to 
her in his sorrowful solitude; but 
not a word when he had a hearer. 
He found it hard to rest: he kept 
dashing up to London and back. 
He plunged furiously into study. 
He groaned and sighed, and fought 
the hard and bitter fight that is 
too often the lot of the deep that 
love the shallow. Strong, but 
single-hearted, no other lady could 
comfort him. He turned from 
their female company; and 
shunned all for the fault of one. 

The inward contest wore him. 
He began to look very thin and 
wan; and all for a simpleton. 

Mr. Falcon prolonged his stay 
in the neighbourhood, and drove 
a handsome dog-cart over twice a 
week to visit Mr. Lusignan. 
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He used to call on that gentle- 
man at four o’clock, for at that 
hour Mr. Lusignan was always 
out, and his daughter always at 
home. 

She was at home at that hour 
because she took her long walks 
in the morning. While her new 
admirer was in bed, or dressing, 
or breakfasting, she was springing 
along the road with all the elas- 
ticity of youth, and health, and 
native vigour, braced by daily 
exercise. 

Twenty-one of these walks did 
she take, with no other result 
than health and appetite; but the 
twenty-second was more fertile; 
extremely fertile. Starting later 
than usual, she passed through 
Gravesend while Reginald Falcon 
was smoking at his front window. 
He saw her, and instantly doffed 
his dressing-gown, and donned 
his coat, to follow her. He was 


madly in love with her, and, being 


a man who had learned to shoot 
pigeons, and opportunities, flying, 
he instantly resolved to join her 
in her walk, get her clear of the 
town, by the sea-beach, where 
beauty melts, and propose to her. 
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Yes, marriage had not been hither- 
to his habit; but this girl was 
peerless: he was pledged by 
honour and gratitude to Phabe 
Dale; but hang all that now. 
‘No man should marry one woman 
when he loves another, it is dis- 
honourable.” He got into the 
street and followed her as fast as 
he could without running. 

It was not so easy to catch her. 
Ladies are not built for running; 
but a fine, tall, symmetrical girl 
who has practised walking fast, 
can cover the ground wonderfully 
in walking—if she chooses. It 
was a sight to see how Rosa 
Lusignan squared her shoulders 
and stepped out from the loins, 
like a Canadian girl skating, while 
her elastic foot slapped the pave- 
ment as she spanked along. 

She had nearly cleared the town 
before Falcon came up with her. 

He was hardly ten yards from 
her when an unexpected incident 
occurred; she whisked round the 
corner of Bird Street, and ran 
plump against Christopher Staines; 
in fact, she darted into his arms, 
and her face almost touched the 
breast she had wounded so deeply. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE QUEENS OF FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


O participate more or less fully 
in those rights and privileges 
which prescriptively belong to men, 
and to join more or less actively in 
those pursuits which are popularly 
assigned to the male sex, have 
generally held a favoured, though 
not until the present age a very 
obtrusive, position in the ambition 
of women. A crowd of what 
were erewhile mere aspirations 
have of late years developed into 
definitive and persistent claims. 
Nor have there been wanting men 
of great ability and influence who 
have urged such claims in their 
(perhaps) amplest significance. 
That an intrinsic co-equality is 
likely to subsist between masculine 
and feminine influence in the 
evolvement, ifnotin the consumma- 
tion, of important national events, 
is exemplified in many of the most 
effectively actuating causes which 
led to the first French Revolution. 
That giant event of modern times 
was fostered into powerful and 
successful activity as much by the 
indirect nourishment which it re- 
ceived from the élite of French- 
women as by the direct impulse 
which it derived from the weak 
policy of the Government, from 
the reckless spirit which en- 
thralled the aristocracy, or from 
the soi-disant philosophers. The 
conciliatory tact displayed by the 
female leaders of French society 
powerfully contributed to unite in 
formidable array the jealous in- 
fluences which, but for such aid, 
would have struggled impotently 
in scattered attempts against the 
vast inert mass of the ancient 
régime. 
The first conspicuous effort to 
check the grossness which the 
language and literature of France 


had widely contracted, especially 
during the sixteenth century, was 
made towards the close of the 
reign of Henry IV.; though, it 
need hardly be said, the king and 
his immediate courtiers were no 
very stanch promoters of such an 
attack upon the liberty of speech. 
The origination, and for many 
years prosecution, of so salutary a 
reform are due to a few littérateurs, 
and patrons of literature, who met 
at the Hétel de ‘Rambouillet. It 
would be difficult to picture the 
consternation which would have 
seized that illustrious company if 
it had known that, with the germs 
of an association instituted chiefly 
for the amelioration of the French 
language, it was sowing the seeds 
of an organizing power which, in 
no very remote future, would con- 
tribute largely to undermine the 
political and social institutions of 
France! It is little less surprising, 
at least to us, that the parent 
society and all its most celebrated 
and influential offspring were pre- 
sided over by women—Queens of 
Society, who not only reigned but 
governed. For nearly half a cen- 
tury the Marquise de Rambouillet, 
admirably aided during her de- 
clining years by her daughter, 
Julie d’Angennes, held sway at 
the Hétel de Rambouillet, ‘a tri- 
bunal,’ says Saint-Simon, ‘ which 
it was necessary to conciliate, and 
whose decisions had great weight.’ 

Among the diversified host of 
societies which succeeded the 
Hdtel de Rambouillet, and asserted 
pretensions of being modelled in 
conformity to it, none ever equalled 
it in the exquisite harmony and 
elevation of its character, or in the 
art of combining simplicity with 
the highest refinement, There 
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were, however, numerous pleasing 
traditions associated with its name, 
which were successfully imitated 
by assemblies such, for instance, 
as those subjected to the guidance 
of Madame de La Fayette, Madame 
de Caylus, and Madame de Lux- 
embourg; thus transmitting many 
bright reflections from the society 
in ‘the Rue Saint-Thomas du 
Louvre even into the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. 

From the middle of the seven- 
teenth century to her death in 
1678, Madame de Sablé continued, 
though on a very diminished scale, 
the work of reformation which 
had been initiated by the brilliant 
society of the Hétel de Rambouillet. 
Of that society she had been a very 
notable member, and she is also 
generally regarded as one of the 
most pleasing representatives of 
those who were termed Précieuses, 
a term which, when applied to her, 
or to her estimable associates at 
the Hétel de Rambouillet, by no 
means implied, as many suppose, 
either ridicule or contempt. It 
was when refinement, especially 
in language, was carried to excess 
in certain salons, or, as they were 
designated, bureaux d’esprit,—the 
salon, for example, of Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry,—that the epithet was 
used in a deprecatory and sar- 
castic sense. Such were the abodes 
of fastidious pedantry and affecta- 
tion which were ridiculed by the 
Abbé de Pure in the ‘ Précieuse, 
ou la Mystére de la Ruelle,’ written 
in 1656; whilst in the ‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules,’ published three years 
later, disparaging allusions to the 
Hotel de Rambouillet are expressly 
repudiated by Moliére, who, in his 
preface to the work, exhorts ‘ the 
true Précieuses not to feel hurt at 
the Comedy, since its satire is 
directed solely against those who 
imitate them badly.’ 

Far inferior to Madame de Sablé 
in all those solid qualities which 
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form the basis of an estimable and 
a truly lovable woman’s character, 
hardfy, indeed, retaining the 
shadow of such qualities, Ninon de 
L’Enclos far surpassed her in the 
extent and permanency of her 
influence. With shameless yet 
captivating temerity, she gave a 
perverted direction to that salutary 
change in the tone and tendencies 
of French society and literature 
which had originated at the Hétel 
de Rambouillet. The peculiar 
fascination which she imparted 
to the association of intellectual 
eminence with cynical immorality, 
conspired, with the religious, 
moral, and even political hypocrisy 
which Louis XIV. and Madame de 
Maintenon were sedulously sowing 
amid the more prominent ranks 
of French society, to decide the 
licentious course which the nation 
determinedly entered upon from the 
commencement of the eighteenth 
century. In justice to Ninon de 
L’Enclos, however, it should be 
admitted that the prominent in- 
fluence which she so long main- 
tained was mainly referable to her 
intellectual ascendency, whatever 
may have been the impulse it de- 
rived from her personal charms. 
The salon of Ninon de L’Enclos 
is the first, if not the most con- 
spicuous, in a long series of theo- 
logico-literary assemblies, where, 
to the presence, more or less pro- 
nounced, of that spirit of refined 
conversation which had habitually 
dominated at the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, there was associated a 
freedom of expression touching 
the delicate topics of religion, 
and gradually of politics, which 
had never been tolerated in the 
parent sdciety. But then it 
should bef remembered that we 
have entered upon the eighteenth 
century, an epoch to which no one 
could introduce us more con- 
sistently than Ninon de L’Enclos. 

First in that celebrated series 
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the salon of Madame de Lambert 
restored much which had dis- 
tinguished the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, and is noteworthy for the 
decided footing which it gave to 
feminine influence in many regions 
of social power to which that in- 
fluence had hitherto obtained no 
direct access. ‘It is certain,’ says 
D’Argenson, ‘ that the influence of 
Madame de Lambert has decided 
the election of half the members 
who at present belong to the Aca- 
demy.’ Its antagonism to authority 
was not, however, of a very sturdy 
nature; nor was a rebellious spirit 
more prevalent in the salon of 
Madame de Tencin; but as both 
derived their chief mental inspira- 
tion from La Motte and Fontenelle, 
this is not to be wondered at. 

In political intrigue, through 
all its baser courses, Madame de 
Tencin was most able and inde- 
fatigable. Her moral character 
acquired an equally degraded dis- 
tinction. Love and hatred were 


mere handmaidens to her ambition, 
or, more justly, to that of her 


brother, Cardinal de Tencin. The 
mistress of Dubois and of Boling- 
broke was notorious for possessing 
a plasticity of spirit which no dis- 
similarity or perverseness could 
render unaccommodating. Facility 
was the key to her influence. It 
unlocked difficulties and disclosed 
secrets impenetrable to other mani- 
pulation. Her favourite maxim 
fairly represents the spirit which 
possessed her: ‘Men of notable 
ability, she was wont to observe, 
‘repeatedly err from an obstinate 
belief that the world is not so great 
a foolasit reallyis.’ Herexperience, 
no doubt, amply justified her cyni- 
cism. Towards thecloseofher reign 
she had observed the assiduous at- 
tendance of Madame Geoffrin at her 
assemblies. It needed little-effort 
on her part to divine the reason : 
‘Madame Geoffrin comes here,’ she 
remarked, ‘to see what she can 
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gather from my inventory.’ There 
was much truth in the surmise; 
and admirable were the services 
to which Madame Geoffrin applied 
her well-selected store of gleanings. 

We are now with hurried steps 
approaching the middle of the 
century. Women possessed con- 
siderable control over the intel- 
lectual world. True, they cquid 
claim no intellectual production 
which mingled noticeably with 
the on-pressing crowd of novel 
ideas; but the aid they afforded 
in removing impediments to the 
spread of such ideas,—in smooth- 
ing the way, by an infinite variety 
of judicious blandishments, for 
the advent of the Revolution,— 
fairly rivals the more conspicuous 
achievements of the men whom 
they governed. The salons were 
the principal centres of attraction 
for all who sought to defend the 
old institutions of the country, or, 
more congenially, for those who 
sought to reform or to destroy 
them. 

Madame Geoffrin contributed, 
more perhaps than any other 
woman, to the carrying out of that 
extraordinary work the Encyclo- 
pédie. Not only were its leading 
projectors and contributors her 
guests, but it is even reported that 
many of those engaged upon it 
were her pensioners: yet she can 
hardly be said to have belonged to 
the party of the Encyclopedists. 
Her opinions upon all the chief 
topics of the day were not only 
moderate, but at times sank to 
so timid a level as to contrast 
inconsistently with the con- 
spicuous position she held amongst 
the foremost party of innovation. 
Nor could she have chosen a more 
effective implement to undermine 
the old régime than the moderation 
she handled sonaturally: for, whilst 
it disarmed suspicion, it mingled 
the infinite gradations of opposition 
to Church and State in amicable 
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and formidable association. In this 
rapidly multiplying opposition, her 
influence and guiding power were 
supreme. ‘Let us see,’ said Hel- 
vetius to his friends, just after 
the publication of his work ‘ De 
Esprit,’ ‘let us see how Madame 
Geoffrin will receive me: it is only 
when I have consulted that ther- 
mometer of opinion that I shall 
be enabled to form some deter- 
minate estimate of the success of 
my work.’ In truth, Madame 
Geoffrin was, to all intents and 
purposes, a veritable ‘ Minister of 
Society ;’ and assuredly no woman, 
with the exception perhaps of 
Madame de Pompadour, con- 
tributed more than she unwit- 
tingly did towards increasing and 
strengthening the forces opposed 
to the old monarchy. Among 
her guests might be seen, on one 
day in the week, Vanloo, Vernet, 
Boucher, La Tour, and many dis- 
tinguished amateurs: on another, 
she entertained D’Alembert, Mar- 
montel, Mafivaux, Morellet, Hel- 
vetius, Grimm, D’Holbach. Her 
abode was incontestably the most 
conspicuous and cherished resort 
of ‘ the genius of France, its pride, 
its smile, its grace, and its en- 
lightenment.’ . 

Madame Geoffrin was endowed, 
moreover, with an _ attractive 
quality which tended, often in a 
most direct manner, to reach the 
heart and influence the mind 
of her numerous acquaintance. 
To a diffuse and somewhat pro- 
digal generosity —a hwmeur don- 
nante-—for which she had a con- 
spicuous reputation, may be attri- 
buted a very considerable share of 
her popularity. 

But the mind of the age was 
advancing too impetuously to be 
held in check by any influence 
short of positive coercion. How 
often must Madame Geoffrin, to- 
wards the close of her reign, have 
been admonished, by the ever- 
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increasing restlessness of those 
around her, that the conciliatory 
sway which she had so long held 
was not only slipping away from 
her, but passing out of date alto- 
gether? Even Marmontel, who 
cannot be classed among the most 
‘advanced liberals’ of the time, 
began to chafe at the restraint im- 
posed upon him. ‘ With her mild 
“Voila qui est bien,”’ he says, 
‘ Madame Geoffrin persists in keep- 
ing us in leading-strings: I prefer 
dining where one is more at one’s 
ease.’ After such an opinion, we 
can hardly be surprised at the 
following fanciful exaggeration 
which may be found in the cor- 
respondence of Grimm, one of 
the chief abettors of change. 

‘Madame Geoffrin gives notice 
that all the interdictions and re- 
strictive laws which have hereto- 
fore prevailed in her salon are still 
to beconsidered in force: that noone 
will be allowed to speak of Home 
Politics, or of Foreign Politics; of 
what takes place at Court, or of 
what takes place in the City; of 
the affairs of the North, or of the 
affairs of the South; of the affairs 
of the East, or of the affairs of the 
West; of Peace or of War; of Re- 
ligion, or of Government; of Theo- 
logy or of Metaphysics; in short, 
of any subject whatsoever.’ In re- 
finement of taste and manners, 
moreover, she affected to clothe her 
salon too much after the fashion 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, a 
solecism which found little beyond 
constrained sympathy among her 
contemporaries. She would not, for 
example, tolerate Piron amongst 
her guests ; Piron, whom she gene- 
rously assisted, and whose political 
and religious views could cause her 
no alarm; Piron, the most bril- 
liant conversationist and epigram- 
matist of the century! Listen to 
the poet himself in the following 
sonnet which he sent to Madame 
Geoffrin in 1771 :— 

P 
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* Vous étes de beau maintien, 
Grande en toutes maniéres, 
La reine des gens de bien, 
Tenant toujours cour pleniére. 
Eloigné de vos Etats, 
A moi vous ne songez guére ; 
L’absent n’interesse pas : 
Helas ! 
Vous n’m’aimez pas. 
- ~ ~ * 


Et pourtant rien n’est si vrai 
Quoiqu’aveugle comme Homére 
Je suis encore aussi gai 
Que Rabelais et Moliére ; 

J’ai comme eux de jolis rats ; 

Mais sage et méme un peu fiére, 

Tout ga ne vous plaira pas: 
Helas! 


Vous n’m’aimez pas. 


Gens d’esprit, gens deélicats, 
Gens aiment la bonne chére, 
Seigneurs, princes, potentats, 
Tout vous aime et vous révére. 
Tapi dans mon galetas, 
Enterré dans la poussiére, 

De moi peut-on faire cas ? 
Helas! 
Vous n’m’aimez pas.’ 


by an example 
of the most refined decorum, 
the gross moral laxity, and the 
oxtravagant mental speculations, 


Condemning, 


of the time, Madame Geoffrin 
never failed in that admirable 
spirit of moderation which formed 
the chief ingredient in nearly every 
element of her character, and 
which, even in her last illness, 
shone with its accustomed mild 
radiance. To some remonstrance 
which reached her on her death 
bed in 1777 against the repulsive 
austerity of her daughter towards 
several of the philosophers, she re- 
plied, with a smile—‘ My daughter 
is emulous of Godefroi de Bouillon, 
she is anxious to defend my tomb 
against the Infidels.’ 

There was a dissimilarity, verg- 
ing upon absolute contrast, be- 
tween the chief phases of character 
presented by Madame Geoffrin, 
and those which were most pro- 
minent in Madame du Deffand. 
Moderation, no doubt, figured con- 
spicuously in both characters; but 
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in each it derived its existence 
from very different sources. In 
the one it issued, in a very con- 
siderable degree, from judgment; 
in the other it proceeded wholly 
from indifference: Madame Geof- 
frin was urged to advocate and 
impose conciliation not merely by 
the natura! placidity of her tem- 
perament, but, in some measure, no 
doubt, by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote, through general toleration 
of opinion, the cause of progress: 
Madame du Deffand deprecated 
the collision of opinion because 
she feared to cloud the pleasant 
front of conviviality, or to ruffle 
the equanimity of aristocratic in- 
tercourse. In the latter we per- 
ceive hardly a grain of that ad- 
mirable common-sense which so 
distinguished the former; but 
then this solid deficiency was 
charmingly veiled by the pleasing 
sallies and sparkling epigrams 
which flowed from a brilliant and 
copious imagination. In place of 
the high moral character which 
adorned the former, we perceive 
in the latter a cynical, unim- 
passioned, and, at an early period 
of her life, wayward disregard for 
every stain, however conspicuous, 
which darkened her reputation. 
One of the chief causes which 
contributed to popularize and 
endow with vast influence the 
salon of Madame Geoffrin was its 
comprehensive yet prudently select 
character: the prince and the 
needy littérateur met there in 
companionship so pleasing that 
rarely were the susceptibilities of 
either subjected to the slightest 
wound. But this was a feat in 
which Madame Geoffrin had the 
rare good fortune marvellously to 
excel other women. Madame du 
Deffand entertained the same 
princely and aristocratic class as 
her great rival; but beyond that 
class her choice was far more ex- 
clusive without being more select. 
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She is called by M. Villemain 
la femme-Voltaire, though we are 
at a loss to discover any justifi- 
cation for the sobriquet except her 
unqualified and diseased scepti- 
cism, which wantoned with care- 
less ease over the vast fields of 
religion and politics, and assailed 
with but slight compunction every 
disinterested affection of the human 
heart. ‘ 

Endowed with a peculiarly fas- 
cinating combination of good and 
bad qualities, a combination ex- 
quisitely adapted, in the morbid 
and sorely-disaffected temper of 
the times, to strengthen the 
rapidly-growing hostility to es- 
tablished forms and institutions, 
Madame du Deffand succeeded in 
rendering her salon particularly 
agreeable and influential. Her 
person and manners were singu- 
larly attractive: she had great 
intellectual acuteness: her wit 
was lively and always under con- 
trol; she was profusely gifted with 
conversational aptitudes and re- 
sources. Take the following bon 
mot, reported on good authority, as 
a sample :—‘ Concoit-on, madame,’ 
observed the Cardinal de Polignac 
to the Duchesse du Maine, ‘ con- 
goit-on que saint Denis portat son 
chef dans ses mains pendant deux 
lieues—deux lieues!’ ‘Oh! mon- 
seigneur, il n’y a que le premier 
pas qui coiite!’ was the prompt 
exclamation of Madame du Def- 
fand. With all these brilliant 
qualities, however, Madame du 
Deffand was guilty of mixing a 
considerable alloy of self-conceit ; 
and she was too prone, moreover, 
according to the testimony even of 
her most intimate friend, the Pre- 
sident Hénault, to assume an un- 
duly high estimate of the merits 
of her favoured guests. The spirit 
of scepticism which so over- 
shadowed her mind could not 
obscure the implicit belief she 
held that 
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‘Nul n’aura d’esprit hors nous et nos 
amis.’ 

Though afflicted with blindness 
during the latter part of her life, 
Madame du Deffand continued to 
exercise with undiminished effect 
the subtle charm with which she 
had ever fascinated the world. 
That she was often designated 
Vaveugle clairvoyante proves that 
her terrible calamity had not de- 
spoiled her, to any noticeable de- 
gree, of that sharpness of mental 
vision for which she had always 
been distinguished. On the other 
hand, it cannot be said that any 
of the censurable traits in her 
character presented a less marked 
or inveterate appearance. 

When her early reckless amours, 
based rather upon vanity than 
upon affection, began to show 
symptoms of waning novelty, she 
found it convenient to subside into 
a sentimental regard for the Pre- 
sident Hénault, a man who, in all 
the higher qualities of the heart 
and the intellect, was far her 
superior, but whose vanity was 
not proof against the blandish- 
ments of one who wielded so im- 
posing an influence in society. 
How perfectly consistent, on the 
other hand, was the fantastic love 
which, in her old age, she lavished 
upon Horace Walpole. It would 
be difficult to parallel the striking 
similarity and conformity which 
subsisted between the chief moral 
and intellectual characteristics of 
those worthy lovers. Madame du 
Deffand and Horace Walpole were 
indeed admirably paired. Selfish 
to the heart’s core, yet parading 
the most lavish and delicate sym- 
pathy for all and every one. Fa- 
natically aristocratical, yet con- 
tinually mouthing democratic 
platitudes, and countenancing, 
often ostentatiously, the impugners 
of authority, and the scoffers at 
opinions which the world for the 
most part had come honestly and 
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conscientiously to hold in reve- 
rence. They were, in a word, fas- 
cinating and fashionable types of 
moral and politcal hypocrisy. The 
following epigram by Rulhiére pil- 
lories one of Madame du Deffand’s 
most ccnspicuous vices, a vice 
which probably endeared her to 
Walpole, who was himself a dis- 
tinguished connoisseur in the art 
of delicate calumny :— 
‘Elle y voyait dans son enfance, 
C’etait alors la médisance. 
Elle a perdu son cil et gardé son génie, 
C’est aujourd’hui la calomnie.’ 


The woman capable of asserting 
her independence, of preserving 
her intellectual integrity, and of 
exhibiting a placid sweetness of 
disposition, who had been sub- 
jected during a long course of 
years to the deteriorating influ- 
ence and domination of Madame 
du Deffand must assuredly have 
possessed considerable mental and 
moral strength. It has been 
amply conceded, indeed, that 
Mademoisélle de Lespinasse was 
endowed with a rarely ruffled 
amiability of temper, and that 
on every subject which did not 
immediately implicate her heart 
she possessed unusual strength of 
mind. She possessed neither the 
influential position of Madame de 
Tencin, the riches of Madame 
Geoffrin, nor the beauty or aris- 
tocratic status of Madame du 
Deffand; yet, if not in extent, 
at least in degree, of influence, 
she surpassed them all. It was 
the frequent abnegation of self,— 
in spite of a too vivid imagina- 
tion, and an excess of sentiment 
which often degenerated into pas- 
sion,—the charming tact of yield- 
ing gracefully in a diversified crowd 
of jealous opinions, the absolute 
impartiality afforded to every 
shade and expression of specu- 
lative thought, the ever sunny 
elevation from which she contem- 
plated and lirected the wordy 
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war raging around her, and, pre- 
eminently, that indefinable suavity 
of manner and language which 
nipped irritation in the bud,— 
these were the attributes and 
modes that made her a power in 
society. And it should not be 
forgotten that she had to rule 
strong men, men such as Condillac 
and Turgot. Her most striking 
visible influence was, through 
D’Alembert, chiefly over the 
Academy, and occasioned con- 
siderable controversy and heart- 
burning; but the momentous 
action of her power was, like that 
which had distinguished so many 
other female potentates and leaders 
of society during the century, to 
associate, amalgamate, and con- 
verge towards a single aim, all 
the passionate, political, and so- 
cial impulses, all the crude un- 
digested schemes, which were 
fermenting in the brain and heart 
of the French nation. To them, 
perhaps, in the highest degree, 
must be ascribed the disastrous 
fate of the old régime. 

That the Queens of French So- 
ciety influenced, more or less 
potently, the political opinions 
and events of the entire eighteenth 
century, may, to some extent, be 
directly inferred from the pe- 
culiar position which they held 
during the first decade of the Re- 
volution. The salons of Madame 
Roland, Madame Necker, Madame 
de Staél, Madame Suard, and 
others, were conspicuously po- 
litical—that of Madame Roland 
being little more than a supple- 
ment of the Legislative Assembly. 

So exceptionally engrossing were 
political acts and questions to- 
wards the close of the century, 
that the potentates of the salons 
were very generally impelled with 
hasty precipitancy to become mere 
political partisan leaders. The 
exceptions were neither numerous 
nor notable. Among those whose 
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classification may be considered 
somewhat doubtful, Madame de 
Staél occupies a very distinguished 
place. Her natural inclination, 
and the violent political tendencies 
of the time, bore her strongly in 
a political direction: she was, 
moreover, a politician both . by 
descent and education. But the 
distinction she acquired in litera- 
ture disposed her towards a 
divided allegiance. Her salon may 
be regarded, partly in consequence 
of the dualistic spirit which 
governed it, as a conspicuous con- 
necting link between the past, with 
its visionary political schemes, 
and her own time, which was 
overwhelmed with stern political 
realities. It may also be noted 
as fairly representing the transi- 
tion phase between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

‘ Madamede Staél est demoyenne 
taille, assez bien faite, maigre, 
séche et désagréable. Son carac- 
tére et son esprit sont comme sa 
figure.’ In this portrait of herself, 
Madame de Staél has, no doubt, 
slightly overacted the part of a 
modest self-limner; but we can at 
least catch a glimpse of her true 
individuality through the veil of 
depreciation which she affects. 
The power she exercised was chiefly 
political, and may be measured by 
the degree of petty persecution it 
brought upon herself, and the 
fatuous alarm it occasioned in the 
Conqueror of Europe. But this 
political prominency in her influ- 
ence is mainly referable, as we have 
already remarked, to the humour 
of the times; for Madame de Staél 
was not only desirous of main- 
taining, in conformity with the 
most admired precedents, a be- 
coming and consistent admixture 
of the literary element in the con- 
versation of those who frequented 
her salon, but she often betrayed 
certain proclivities of spirit which 
constrains us to associate her, 
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though not very intimately, with 
the Précieuses Ridicules. This ex- 
cessive tendency to precision in 
the character of her discourse is 
unfeelingly thrust upon our notice 
by Beyle-Stendhal, who observes 
that, ‘Madame de Staél hastened 
her death by over-taxing her 
strength in the labour she ex- 
pended in conversation.’ 

With this brief notice of Madame 
de Staél, our work—the mere 
skeleton of a sketch—should ter- 
minate. If we allow the pen to 
pass the prescribed limit, it is 
merely to close the dynasty of 
female sovereigns that had, with 
general acclamation, ruled French 
society during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Madame Récamier may 
claim the honour, though with 
but slight eclat, of being the last 
of that illustrious series. Like 
Madame de Lambert, whose salon 
had flourished during the infancy 
of the eighteenth century, Madame 
Récamier, who witnessed the birth 
of the succeeding age, was averse 
to the discussion of all questions 
that tended to stir the passions, 
or that were of immediate public 
interest. She rather ostenta- 
tiously eschewed the slightest 
appearance of possessing political 
opinions: in the productions and 
tendencies of literature she never 
even affected to possess a shadow 
of interest, and certainly no woman 
enjoying equal celebrity ever exer- 
cised less direct influence over 
social opinion; yet in the world’s 
estimation she is amply justified 
in taking her position among the 
potentates of society. With perfect 
freedom from passion in all its 
compromising and intense forms; 
with few preferences that were 
other than. charmingly languid; 
with a prudence which was mathe- 
matically correct; with a degree 
of half-concealed firmness of dis- 
position rarely to be found in her 
sex; with little feeling, and that 
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little ptrfectly under control, 
Madame Récamier possessed phy- 
sical beauty of the highest order, 
and of a nature universally capti- 
vating. Armed with such for- 
midable weapons, she was both 
invulnerable and irresistible. Her 
personal influence, indeed, seems 
to have had no bounds but those 
prescribed by her will. She could 
accommodate her amiability to 
suit any character. Never for a 
moment endangering her own self- 
possession, or losing sight of the 
special object sought to be obtained, 
she could play upon human affec- 
tions and feelings with the most 
refined and exquisite delicacy: she 
glided into the citadel of the heart 
with a step so stealthy that all 
effective resistance was paralyzed. 
To degrade her, however, to the 
level of a mere coquette would be 
unseemly and unjust. There may 
have been occasionally a little 
affectation of affection, but there 
Was surely no capriciousness or 
careless heartlessness, in her inter- 
course with those upon whom she 
deigned to smile; for her heart, 
which had little capacity, and was 
almost void, had been schooled by 
her understanding in every chari- 
table device. She meted to every 
one with minute exactitude the 
amount of consideration, sym- 
pathy, or affection which pro- 
priety suggested, instinctively 
conscious of the degree of fascina- 
tion to which the mind or heart 
of any individual was capable of 
being subjected without endanger- 
ing its equilibrium. Her love— 
that is to say, the quality or senti- 
ment which occupied the place of 
love in her heart—was so im- 
partial, so widely diffused, so 
singularly free from all the weak- 
nesses of human passion, that it 
often seemed to verge upon the 
preternatural, or, as might less 
delicately be insinuated, ths un- 


natural. No length of time, no 
disparity in social position, no 
divergency of opinion, could in- 
fluence Madame Récamier in her 
personal preferences, or induce 
her to swerve to the right or the 
left of the course she had deter- 
mined to pursue. Under the 
Directory, under the Empire, under 
the Restoration, under the July 
Monarchy, she was the same: she 
endeared herself, with decorously 
modulated sympathy, as much to 
the modest printer, M. Ballanche, 
as to Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
to Benjamin Constant as to Mat- 
thien de Montmorency, to the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse as to Queen 
Hortense. By such copious affec- 
tion, such perfect impartiality, 
Madame Récamier achieved for 
her salon a latitude of comprehen- 
sion, if not of popularity, unsur- 
passed by any of its predecessors 
under the old monarchy. ‘ Vraie 
reine de salon, dans sa petite 
chambre de Jl Abbaye-aux-Bois 
comme dans son hétel de la Chaus- 
sée-d’Antin, reine charmante, mais 
bien plus reine que femme.’ 

To Madame Récamigr there 
succeeded no leader of society who 
acquired a power sufficiently im- 
posing to justify the assumption 
of an immediate affinity with the 
queenly race of the preceding 
age. The salon, measured by 
the high and influential position 
it attained towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century, suffered 
shipwreck with the old régime: 
nor, judging from the existing 
scope of political experience, and 
the prevalent tendencies of general 
civilization, is there the slightest 
probability that any future con- 
juncture of events will afford it an 
opportunity of reassuming tlie 
plenitude. of its ancient power: 
its queens may reign over the 
fashionable world, but never more 
will they govern society. 
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SKETCHES, FROM PARIS. 
£E.—‘ Wanted Chree Millions.’ 


¢ A° revoir, & demain!’ said 

Berthe, kissing a fair-haired 
young girl, and conducting her to 
the door. 

* What a sweet face! Whose is 
it?” inquired Madame de Beau- 
coeur. 

‘ Héléne de Karodel’s. Her cha- 
racter is sweeter still than her face,’ 
said Berthe. ‘I have fallen quite 
in love with her.’ And she related 
the story of their meeting at the 
réunion de Monceau, and the ac- 
quaintance which had followed. 

‘It is a fine old Breton name, 
and used to be a wealthy one. 
How comes she to be earning her 
bread, poor child ?” 

‘The old story, said Berthe; 
‘General de Karodel mismanaged 
his property, took to speculating, 
by way of mending matters, and, of 
course, lost everything. Then he 
died, leaving a widow and three 
children to do the best they could 
with his debts and his pension— 
some forty pounds a year. Héléne is 
the eldest, and what she earns pays 
for the education of the second 
sister.’ 

* But the rest of the family are 
well off. Why don’t they do some- 
thing for them ?” 

‘Rich relations are not given 
much, as a rule, to helping poor 
ones,’ replied Berthe. ‘ Besides, 
these de Karodels are as proud as 
Lucifer ; and benefits are pills that 
a proud spirit finds it difficult to 
swallow; it takes a good deal of 
love to gild them.’ 

‘Very true’ And dismissing 
Héléne de Karodel with a sigh, 
Madame de Beaucceur resumed : 
‘ Chére amie, I am come to ask you 
to do me a service.’ 

Her presence, indeed, at so early 
an hour on Berthe’s day suggested 


at once something more important 
than an ordinary visit. 

Amongst the many institutions 
of modern Paris life a day is one 
which deserves to be noticed. 
Everybody has a day. Women in 
society have a day, from necessity, 
for the convenience of themselves 
and their visitors, whose name is 
legion. Women not in society have 
a day because they like to think it 
a necessity. The former speak of 
their day as ‘mon jour,’ and, as a 
rule, hate it because it ties them 
down to stay at home one day in 
the week. The latter speak of it 
as ‘mon jour de réception,’ and 
glory in it. For the former it is 
a mere episode, an occasion amongst 
many for gossip, mostly of the 
Grandhomme and Folibel kind, but 
pow and then of a more serious 
character, sometimes of conversa- 
tion on such grave topics as po- 
litics, science, and even theology. 
For the latter it is a grand oppor- 
tunity for dress, and dulness, and 
weary expectation. Madame, at- 
tired in state, sits on a sofa, like 
Patience on a monument, smiling, 
not at grief but at hope—hope of 
the visitors who come like angels, 
few and far between. Woe be unto 
the false or foolish friend, who, 
under pretext of business, or kind 
inquiries, or lack of time, should 
pass by this day of days, and call 
on some common, insignificant day, 
when neither madame nor the salon 
nor the valet de chambre are in toilet 
to receive him! 

But it is not into one of these 
dreary Saharas that we have 
strayed. Berthe’s day is as busy 
as a fair. So great is the concourse 
of visitors, that, although her re- 
ception begins officially at three, 
the room begins to fill long be- 
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fore that time, her friends protest- 
ing that the crowd is so great, 
there is no getting to say a word 
to her unless they break through 
the consigne, and come early. 

‘A service!’ she repeated, 
eagerly extending her hand to Ma- 
dame de Beaucceur. ‘I hope that 
is not too good to be true.’ 

‘ Toujours charmante!’ said Ma- 
dame de Beauceeur, pressing the 
fair little hand; ‘ but the service I 
am going to ask does not directly 
concern myself. You know Ma- 


dame de Chassedot ? 
‘Slightly. I meet her par ci, par 
14; we bow, but we don’t speak.’ 
‘To-day she has requested me 
Do you know 


to speak for her. 
her son at all?” 

‘A fair youth, tall and rather 
good-looking ?” 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘I have seen him often, and I 
think I danced with him at the 
Marine the other night,’ said 
Berthe, reflectively. 

‘Then you know him at his 
best. He dances admirably; but 
I believe that is the only thing he 
does well,’ was Madame de Beau- 
cceur’s comment. 

‘ Il est trés-béte?’ observed Berthe. 

‘ Pas trés-béte, béte simplement. 
But this is a detail. He is, as you 
know, good-looking, bien né, and 
very rich. He is heir to his uncle, 
and will be one day, therefore, at 
the head of two of the finest chi- 
teaux in France, each representing 
two millions of money. The pa- 
ternal millions have grown smaller 
since the old gentleman’s death; 
but the uncle’s will replenish them 
by-and-by; he is in very bad 
health, and seventy-six years of 
age; so his nephew cannot have 
very long to wait now, and he is 
safe to have a spendid fortune by 
the time he settles down.’ 

‘En attendant—? said Berthe, 
pretending not to see the drift of 
these préfiminaries, 
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‘ En attendant, his mother is very 
anxious to marry him.’ 

‘To whom? 

‘ Ah, that’s just it! She spoke 
confidentially to me, and begged I 
would look out a belle-fille for her. 
I promised I would do my best. 
Like all belles-méres, she wants 
impossibilities—perfection, in fact. 
Sixteen quarterings en régle, that is, 
of course, understood, equal for- 
tune, and so on. But, though 
Edgar’s fortune will be nominally 
four millions, as he has compro- 
mised one million already, she 
would count it as non venu, and 
only exact three millions with his 
wife. You see,’ continued Madame 
de Beaucceur, she is willing to 
do things en grand seigneur.’ 

‘How did he compromise the 
odd million? inquired Berthe, 
evasively. 

‘Mon Dieu!’ On .n’y regarde 
pas de si prés!’ said Madame de 
Beaucceur, smiling at the naiveté of 
the question. 

‘ Aprés? said Berthe. 

‘The girl must be pretty and 
well brought up. I must tell you, 
ma chére,’ continued the negotia- 
trix, with a sort of diffidence, as 
if conscious that she was about to 
state some ludicrous or damaging 
fact—‘I must tell you that Madame 
de Chassedot donne dans la haute 
dévotion, and she would like to 
find a belle-fille qui y donnerait 
aussi. Otherwise she is the best 
of women, good-natured and in- 
telligent, and disposed to do all in 
her power to maké her son’s wife 
happy.’ 

‘And the son himself, does he 
pledge himself towards the same 
end ?’ 

‘Ah! there is the difficulty! 
Unfortunately he won’t hear of 
being married at all. The mo- 
ment his mother mentions the 
subject, he turns it off with a joke, 
or, if she insists, he flies into a 
tantrum, rushes ont of the house, 
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and she doesn’t see him again for 
a week. You can fancy how this 
complicates the matter for her, 
poor woman.’ 

‘It certainly is a complication,’ 
observed Berthe. 

‘ And it makes it the more in- 
cumbent on us to help her,’ con- 
tinued the envoy. ‘I promised 
that I would enlist your good 
offices in her behalf, and that she 
might count upon them. Did I 
promise too much ? 

‘If you promised that I would 
marry her son for her, nolens vo- 
lens, you certainly did,’ replied 
Berthe, laughing ironically. 

‘Oh I did not go that length,’ 
protested Madame de Beaucceur, 
who began to feel snubbed, but 
laughed véry heartily to hide her 
pique ; ‘I only said you were more 
likely than any other woman in 
Paris to know the girl who united 
all she was looking for; and that 
if you did know her, you would 
give Madame de Chassedot an oj- 
portunity of meeting her.’ 

‘And how about Monsieur de 
Chassedot meeting her? inquired 
Berthe, perversely. ‘ After all, I 
suppose, they must look each other 
in the face once before they swear 
eternal love and duty par devant 
Monsieur le Maire; and if this dis- 
obliging young man flies out of 
the room at the bare mention of a 
wife—? Chére Madame, with all 
due respect for your high diplo- 
matic abilities, believe me, this 
enterprise is beyond them.’ 

‘It is not beyond his mother’s,’ 
said Madame de Beauceeur. ‘ Trust 
me, if you find the right person, 
you may he quite satisfied Madame 
de Chassedot will manage the rest.’ 

Berthe was going to reply, when 
the door opened, and the Princess 
de M—.— was announced. 

As soon as the usual greetings 
were exchanged, the three ladies 
entered on what formed the chit- 
chat of the day, viz., the cholera, 
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the exhibition of paintings, and a 
new comedy called ‘La Beauté du 
Diable,’ that was setting all Paris 
by the ears. But they were not 
left long alone; the rooms filled 
rapidly ; the new-comers, however, 
instead of checking the conversa- 
tion, enlivened it, every fresh 
arrival falling in with the current, 
and giving it additional animation. 
The cholera was still on the tapis 
when an old senator joined the 
circle. 

‘The Empress does not believe 
it to be contagious,’ he said, ‘and 
holds it of primary importance 
that the popular prejudice on this 
point should be broken down both 
by theory and practice. This was 
the chief motive of her visit to 
Amiens. I have just been to the 
Tuileries, and heard all about it.’ 

* Racontez, monsieur, racontez!’ 
exclaimed Berthe, recognizing his 
white hairs by making room for 
him on the sofa beside her. 

‘Vous me comblez, madame!’ 
said the old courtier, bending to 
his knees before assuming the 
place of honour. ‘I should, at least, 
have run the gauntlet with the 
plague myself to deserve to be so 
favoured. You are aware,’ he con- 
tinued, in a more serious tone, 
‘that it was raging furiously at 
Amiens. The townspeople were 
so panic-stricken that the victims 
were deserted the moment they 
were seized. Every house was 
closed; no one walked abroad for 
fear of rubbing against some in- 
fected thing or person ; and, except 
the Sisters of Charity going in and 
out of the condemned houses and 
hospitals, there was hardly a soul 
to be seen in the streets. In fact, 
it threatened to be a second edition 
of the plague of Milan. The Em- 
press, hearing all this, suddenly 
announced her intention of visiting 
the city. The Emperor strongly 
opposed the project, and her ladies 
seconded him. The Empress, how- 
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ever, held her own against them 
all, like a Spaniard and a woman, 
said she would have nobody run 
any risk on her account, and de- 
clared herself determined to go 
alone ; whereupon two of her ladies 
piquées d’honneur volunteered to 
go with her. They started by the 
first train next day, and returned 
the same evening, no one the worse 
for the journey.’ 

‘I dare say,’ remarked a young 
crevé, a Legitimist enragé, who 
always spoke of the Emperor as ce 
gaillard-la,and who would have as 
soon dined with his concierge as at 
the Tuileries ; ‘they made a tour 
in a close carriage round the town, 
and took precious care to keep 
clear of the dangerous quarters.’ 

‘I have the word of her Majesty 
to the contrary, monsieur,’ affirmed 
the senator. ‘She visited the 
wards, inquired minutely into 
their organization, and spoke to 
several of the sufferers. The 
equerry who accompanied her told 
me that she actually held the 
hand of one poor fellow who was 
dying, and stooped down, putting 
her ear close to his lips, to hear 
something he had to say about 
his little children; there were 
three of them; their mother had 
died that morning, and now they 
were going to be left quite desti- 
tute. The Empress sent for them 
on the spot, embraced them in the 
presence of their father, and pro- 
mised to take care of them. He 
expired soon after, blessing her.’ 

‘Noble cceur!’ murmured Berthe, 
and a tear stood in her eye. 

‘Comédie, haute comédie!’ 
sneered the crevé du Faubourg. 

‘Politique plutét,’ observed a 
député du centre, stroking his 
beard ; ‘ politique.’ 

‘ Politique de comédienne!’ said 
a député de la gauche; ‘ but it is 
time and trouble lost; the people 
are no longer duped by that sort 
of charlatanism.’ 
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‘Say, rather, the people are 
tired of peace and prosperity, 
and want a change at any cost,’ 
said the Princess de M——. 
‘You are the most unmanageable 
people under the sun; the wonder 
is how any one can be found 
willing to govern you.’ 

‘That is quite true,’ assented 
Berthe, whose politics were of no 
absolute colour, but leaned towards 
Imperialism; partly because it 
was the established order of things, 
and because the court was pleasant, 
and its hospitalities magnificent. 
‘We are an unruly nation; but 
whatever one thinks of the Empire, 
it is ungrateful and unjust not to 
give the Empress credit at least 
for good intentions in this visit to 
Amiens. It was an act of heroic 
charity and courage; and that it 
was a wise step as well as a bold 
one, is proved by the fact that the 
pestilence has decreased sensibly 
from the very day of her visit.’ 

‘Oh, madame, de grace!’ pro- 
tested in chorus the crevé, and the 
two deputies. 

‘ The bulletins of the last week 
are there to prove it,’ said Berthe. 

‘Where were they fabricated? 
demanded the député de la gauche; 
‘ perhaps M. de Taitout could tell 
us ?” 

Monsieur de Taitout was chef 
de Cabinet au Ministére de |’Inté- 
rieur. 

‘They were issued at Amiens 
by the medical men attached to 
the hospitals, and by the Com- 
mission of Public Health, I pre- 
sume,’ replied the ministerial 
functionary with hauteur. 

‘Ces messieurs had a roll of 
red ribbon a-piece, I hope, in 
return for their satisfactory bul- 
letins, no doubt?” pursued the 
député de la gauche, superci- 
liously. 

‘You appear well informed, 
monsieur ; we must infer that you 
are honoured by the confidence of 
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the Minister of Police?” observed 
M. de Taitout, provoked out of 
his official smoothness, and dart- 
ing a glance of peculiar meaning 
at the deputy. 

The latter bit his lip and red- 
dened, while a suppressed titter 
ran through the company. This 
suspicion of complicity with the 
Police, which the established sys- 
tem of compression, and its atten- 
dant espionnage, engendered too 
readily, was apt to fall sometimes 
on the most unlikely subjects. It 
may have been quite erroneous in 
the present instance, but it was 
all the more galling from the fact 
that certain previous on-dits had 
prepared the public mind for 
credulity. Many people attributed 
the fierce antagonism of the deputy 
to his having been disappointed 
in obtaining a prefecture under 
the existing government. 

But, be this as it may, Berthe, 
though she disliked, and uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, mistrusted the 
deputy, did not choose that he 
should be made uncomfortable in 
her salon. She did not like the 
turn the conversation was taking, 
and by way of diverting it without 
breaking off too brusyuely from 
the line of discussion, she said, 
addressing an Académicien, who 
had just joined the circle : 

‘Is it not quite possible, ad- 
mitting panic to be the first con- 
dition of contagion, that the 
presence of the Empress in the 
midst of the sick and dying may 
have had such an effect on the 
moral of the people as would 
sufficiently explain, on common- 
sense grounds, the immediate de- 
crease of the disease? Instruct 
us, monsieur le philosophe!’ 

‘Madame, I come here to learn, 
rather than to teach,’ replied the 
man of science, with the gallantry 
of his three-score years and ten; 
‘but since you do me the honour 
to ask my opinion, I am happy to 
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say it has the good fortune to 
agree with your own. The people 
were convinced that to breathe 
the infected atmosphere was to 
die. The Empress, of her own 
free impulse, comes boldly into 
the midst of it, stands beside the 
dying and the dead, breathes long 
draughts of contagion, and . does 
not die; ergo, contagion is a fal- 
lacy, and panic is straightway 
killed.’ 

‘Votre ergo, monsieur, est un 
homme d’esprit!’ said the Princess 
de M , tapping the arm of 
her chair with her parasol; ‘and 
now that we have killed panic, 
let us dismiss the plague, and talk 
of something else !’ 

* Yes,’ said Berthe, ‘ or else talk- 
ing might bring on a panic, and 
make us catch it. Have you 
been lately to the theatre, mon- 
sieur ?” 

‘I went last night to see La 
Beauté du Diable,’ replied the 
philosophe. 

‘Ah! and what did you think 
of it? 

‘I think, madame—que la France 
est bien malade,’ said the old man, 
impressively. 

‘One need not be un des qua- 
rante to find out that,’ remarked 
the député de la gauche. 

‘Is it so very bad? inquired 
Berthe, turning a deaf ear to this 
not very polite comment. 

‘ It is so bad,’ replied the Acadé- 
micien, ‘that if I had not seen 
with my own eyes, and heard with 
my own ears, I could not have 
believed it possible that the French 
drama and the French public 
could have fallen so low. I asked 
myself whether I was in Paris or 
in Sodom. From first to last, the 
piece is a tissue of licence and 
blasphemy for which I know no 
parallel, even approximately, in 
the most ribald productions of 
ancient or modern literature.’ 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Berthe, 
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‘you quite horrify me. We had 
just arranged a partie fine to go 
and see it on Wednesday!’ 

‘Take an old man’s advice, 
madame; don’t go,’ said the Acadé- 
micien, gravely. 

‘Ma foi,’ said the Princess de 
M , twirling her parasol, and 
lolling back in the luxurious fau- 
teuil; ‘it all depends if one is 
prepared to risk it. Moi, je me 
risque !’ 

The philosophe bowed to the 
brave lady, but made no com- 
ment. 

‘Why does the censorship per- 
mit such bad comedies to be 
played? asked Madame de Beau- 
coeur ; ‘I thought its raison d’étre 
was the protection of la morale 
publique ?’ y 

‘La morale politique, madame,’ 
corrected the député de la gauche, 
with an air of mock solemnity; 
‘and most conscientious it is in 
the discharge of its duty. An 
irreverent insinuation against the 
government suffices to bring down 
anathema on a comedy or a drama, 
from which no amount of talent 
can redeem it. My friend, Henri 

, has just had a chef-d’ceuvre, 
the result of a whole year’s toil, 
rejected on the plea that some 
passages which cannot be removed 
without changing the entire pilot, 
might be construed by sensitive 
Imperialists into a covert hit at 
the dynasty.’ 

‘The judges would serve the 
dynasty better by exercising a 
little wholesome restraint over 
what may prove more fatal- to it 
in the long run than even servile 
flattery,’ observed the philosophe. 
‘What think you, M. le Sénateur ?’ 

The senator shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘Que voulez-vous? One must 
reckon somewhere with human 
nature; you cannot lock it up on 
every side; if you don’t leave a 
safety-valve to let off the super- 
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fluous steam the ship will blow 
up.’ 

‘Take care the valve does not 
turn out to be a leak that will 
sink the ship!’ said the Académi- 
cien. ‘Our press and our litera- 
ture are like a canker eating into 
the very heart of the nation, and 
rotting it; the people are taught 
to scoff at everything; to make a 
jest of everything, human and 
divine; nothing is sacred to the 
venal scribes who pander to the 
base passions of humanity, and 
prey upon its vices and follies. 
When public morality has come 
to that pass where one of the first 
writers of the day publicly vindi- 
cates the devil’s claim to our 
respect as “un révolutionnaire 
malheureux,” and when one of 
the last writes and prints such a 
sentence as “je vous céde le bon 
Dieu, mais laissez-moi le diable !” 
and that the cynical blasphemy 
calls out no stronger comment 
than a laugh or a shrug: when, I 
say, le progrés has arrived at this 
point, it is time the ship’s hold 
were looked to!’ 

‘ I grant you the signs are dis- 
quieting,’ assented the senator, 
shaking his head; and having con- 
ceded so much he took out his 
enamelled tabatiére, and prepared 
a pinch. 

‘ A sign to my mind much more 
to the purpose, is that the nation 
is mortellement ennuyée,’ observed 
the dépvté du centre, with a 
weighty emphasis on the adverb; 
‘ when France ennuies herself it is 
time to cry—gare!’ 

‘ Gare & qui?’ said the Princess 
de M——. 

‘To the Government, madame. 
We have had this one now eighteen 
years — three years beyond the 
lease France usually gives to any 
government—and the people are 
sick of it. Paris especially is 
ennuyée to death of late.’ 

‘ Paris is always ennuyée, unless 
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she has an exhibition, or a war, or a 
carnaval quelconque to keep her 
in good humour,’ said Berthe ; ‘ but 
Paris is not France.’ 

‘ Paris, c’est le monde, madame!’ 
replied M. du centre, with a melo- 
dramatic accent. 

‘Le monde, 
Madame de M 
monde peut-étre.’ 

There was a laugh at this little 
sortie of the Princess’s, and before 
it subsided a group of new arrivals, 
amongst whom were the snow- 
storm and her mother, broke up 
the controversy. Several of the 
company, some who had not spoken 
a word to Berthe, but had only 
made acte de présence in the crowd, 
withdrew. Madame de Beauccur 
and the Princess remained. 

* Quelle ravissante jeune fille!’ 
said the former, in a sotto voce 
to the Princess, as Madame de 
Galliac and her daughter sat down 
near them. ‘ Who is she?’ 

‘ Mademoiselle de Galliac; she 
is the parti of the season; on-dit, 
gives her four millions.’ 

‘Indeed!’ Madame de Beau- 
cceur, on marriageable maids intent, 
pricked up her ears, ‘ How odd I 
should not have met her before!’ 

‘She has only lately arrived 
from Brittany. Our hostess pa- 
tronizes her very zealously ; I sup- 
pose she is looking out for a 
husband for her.’ 

Madame de Beaucceur said no- 
thing; but committed the remark 
to her mental note-book. Why had 
Berthe not suggested this girl to 
her for Madame de Chassedot? 
It was the very thing she wanted. 
Old name—four millions—one too 
many, but the inequality was on 
the right side—beauty, and, of 
course, good principles. How 
could Berthe be so disobliging, or 
so thoughtless? Big with a mighty 
purpose, and unable to resist the 
besoin d’épanchement, Madame de 
Beaucceur turned to the Princess 


non,’ protested 
‘le demi- 
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de M , and in the strictest con- 
fidence opened her heart to her. 

But Madame de M—— was a 
foreigner, and did not fall in sym- 
pathetically with French views on 
the subject of marriage, and was 
moreover given to call things 
bluntly by their names. 

‘A girl with her name, and 
beauty, and money, will find 
plenty of willing purchasers,’ she 
replied, ‘ and I see no conceivable 
reason for supposing she would 
let herself be forced on an un- 
willing one. There are husbands 
to be had at all prices, and she 
can bid for the best; the best, 
moreover, are already bidding for 
her.’ 

‘Ah! said Madame de Beau- 
coeur, alarm mingling with cu- 
riosity in the interjection. 

‘ Why, you don’t think a prize 
like that would be twenty-four 
hours in the Paris market without 
having scores of the highest bid- 
ders fighting for it?” 

‘ How mercenary men are! It 
is quite disgusting. They are 
greatly changed since my day,’ 
said the Frenchwoman. 

Madame de Beaucceur was on 
the sunny side of forty; she had 
been married at eighteen from 
school to a man she had never 
laid her eyes on till ten days before 
her marriage. Of the many and 
exciting interviews that had pre- 
viously taken place between no- 
taries and belles-méres, she had 
heard no particulars, and being a 
rather romantic young lady in 
those days, she had ignored their 
existence altogether. 

* Very likely; but in this case 
it strikes me the woman is the 
mercenary party; you say the 
young man resents being married 
at all, big dot or little dot? said 
Madame de M , laughing, and 
speaking rather louder than was 
desirable in the vicinity of the 
marketable dot. 
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‘ Introduce me to Madame de 
Galliac,’ said her companion, and 
striking a coup d’état on the spot. 
The request was complied with, 
and the two ladies were soon ab- 
sorbed in each other. 

‘ How are we going to kill the 
week chére Madame?’ asked the 
Princess de M , who had risen 
to go, and now pounced upon 
Berthe as she stood speeding a 
parting guest at the door; ‘ for 
Wednesday we have the Beauté du 
Diable, and a diner au cabaret; 
Thursday there is un petit souper, 
then Tortoni after the Palais Royal; 
but the other three days, what 
shall we do with them ? 

‘I have not an idea just now: 
we will talk it over to-morrow 
night at Madame de Beaucceur’s; 
but do not count on me for Wed- 
nesday,’ said Berthe; ‘I have 
changed my mind about going.’ 

‘ What! you are going to play 
us false? exclaimed the Princess, 


her ugly but expressive features 
lighting up with irresistible 
humour, while her eyes shot out 


a cold, sardonic glance into 
Berthe’s; ‘ that old perruque has 
put you out of conceit with it? 
But no! It is too absurd, ma 
chére !’ 

* Absurd or not, I don’t intend 
to go,’ said Berthe, resolutely; 
‘Tm not as brave as you are; je 
ne veux pas me risquer.’ 

‘It will get abroad that you 
have turned dévote; de grace, 
madame, ne vous donnez pas ce 
ridicule Tout Paris va se moquer 
de vous!’ 

‘Tout Paris may say what it 
likes,’ answered Berthe, bridling 
up, while a blush of defiant pride 
suffused her cheek; ‘ I despise its 
gossip, and, bref, I don’t mean 
to go.’ 

* Seriously ? 

* Quite seriously.’ 

The Princess lifted her shoulders 
slowly till they touched her 
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ears, and then as slowly let them 
fall. 

‘Then there is no use in pro- 
posing to you a little distraction 
we had planned for Saturday, an 
escapade in dominos and masks 
to the bal de l’opéra ?” 

‘Merci! Je ne veux pas me 
risquer!’ said Berthe, smiling. 

‘ Adieu! you will make a 
charming saint, but I fear I shan’t 
love the saint as much as——’ 

‘The sinner,’ added Berthe, 
good-humouredly ; ‘ oh, well, I’ve 
not donned sackcloth and ashes yet, 
so you must not give me up for lost 
quite; but don’t suppose,’ she con- 
tinued, seeing Madame de M——’s 
eyes fixed on her with a puzzled 
expression, ‘that I mean to re- 
proach you for amusing yourself. 
Our positions are different; you 
have your husband to stand be- 
tween you and evil tongues; and 
again, you are not amongst your 
own people here. Would you go 
on at Rerlin as you do in Paris ? 

‘Oh!!? The Princess threw up 
her parasol, caught it again, and 
laughed out loud. ‘ Mais Paris 
c’est un cabaret, on y fait ce qu’on 
veut!’ she said; and with this ex- 
haustive apology passed out. 

Berthe had turned in to the 
second salon, where some of the 
earlier visitors had gathered to 
leave room for new arrivals in the 
first; but she was hardly seated 
when the door was again opened, 
and Frangois announced— 

* Le Marquis de Chassedot!’ 

He could not have startled his 
mistress more if he had announced 
the Marquis de Carrabas. Was 
it a trap set for Edgar by Madame 
de Beaucceur? But no. Made- 
moiselle de Galliac’s presence to- 
day was quite fortuitous, and 
moreover, Madame de Beaucceur 
did not know her, so she could 
have laid no scheme into which 
the heiress’s visit adjusted itself. 

‘You were kind enough to 
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permit me to pay my respects to 
you, Madame le Comtesse,’ said 
the young man, walking up to 
Berthe, with his hat in both 
hands, and blushing violently, 
while he doubled himself in two 
before her: ‘ I hope I am not in- 
discreet in availing myself so pre- 
cipitately of the permission.’ 
Berthe smiled her gracious cle- 
mency on the indiscretion; and 
the gentleman, backing a few steps, 
carried himself and his hat to a 
group of politicians, who were 
shaking hands in the window and 
making appointments before sepa- 
rating. 
‘Quel toupé!’ muttered Berthe, 
laughing to herself at the cool au- 
dacity of M. de Chassedot. ‘I was 
kind enough to permit him! Per- 
haps he is under a delusion, and 
mistook somebody else’s permission 
for mine; or perhaps it’s a ruse of 
his mother’s to put him unawares 
in the way of the three millions.’ 
But Berthe was wrong. M. de 
Chassedot had really said some- 
thing to her, between the links of 
the chaine des dames, about placing 
himself at her feet, and, as she 
looked very smiling and gracious, 
he took the smiles for a permis- 
sion. He had no view in asking 
it beyond the pleasure of being 
received in the salon of the fashion- 
able beauty, where he was not 
likely to meet his mother. It 
would be a free territory, where he 
might flit about without being in 


perpetual dread of falling into - 


some matrimonial net, such as she 
was for ever spreading for him in 
the salons of her own particular 
allies. Madame de Beaucceur did 
not figure amongst those redoubt- 
able belligerents. When she called 
during the day at Madame de 
Chassedot’s, Edgar was never there, 
and as the habitués of the Mar- 
quise’s Mardis soirs were recruited 
chiefly amongst the old fogies and 
dévotes of the Faubourg—a class of 
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her fellow-creatures whom Madame 
de Beaucceur carefully avoided— 
there was no chance of his meeting 
her there in the evening. It was 
precisely this that made her me- 
diation so precious to Madame de 
Chassedot; Edgar was disarmed 
before her; he did not mistrust 
her; and when, reconnoitring the 
company in the adjoining room, 
through the broad glass panel that 
divided the salons, he spied her 
sitting next a very pretty girl, the 
discovery gave him no shock. Ma- 
dame de Beaucceur, catching his 
eye, nodded familiarly to him, and 
he at once made his way towards 
her, and took up a position be- 
hind her chair. 

‘I should like to go very much,’ 
she said, continuing her conversa- 
tion with Madame de Galliac ; ‘ but 
I have not been there this year. 
One cannot go without a gentle- 
man, and Monsieur de Beauccur 
is always too busy in the evening 
to accompany me.’ 

‘ There are hundreds who would 
cross swords for the honour of re- 
placing him, madame,’ declared 
M. de Chassedot, stooping over her 
chair, and throwing into his voice 
and manner all the empressement 
which her position as a married 
woman authorised. 

‘ Then you shall have the honour 
without crossing swords for it,’ 
said the lady, briskly. ‘Come and 
fetch me to-morrow evening at 
eight o’clock ; unless you are equal 
to a diner de ménage with myself 
and Monsieur de Beaucceur, and 
in that case come at half-past six.’ 

‘Madame! Tant de bonté me 
confond !’ 

Madame de Beaucceur said, ‘ Au 
revoir’ to the heiress and her 
mother, kissed hand to Berthe in 
the distance, and, granting M. de 
Chassedot’s request to be allowed 
to see her to her carriage, they left 
the room together. 

‘Who is that young lady who 
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was sitting beside you, madame?’ 
he asked, with some curiosity, 
when they were out of earshot on 
the staircase. 

‘ Mademoiselle de Galliac. Did 
you never see her before ?’ 

‘Yes; but I did not know her 
name. 

‘ How stupid of me! I ought to 
have presented you. She is a nice 
girl to talk to.’ 

‘She’s an uncommonly nice girl 
to look at. A l’honneur de vous 
revoir, madame; & demain soir.’ 
And the carriage rolled off leaving 
M. de Chassedot bowing on the 
trottoir. 

Punctual to the minute, he pre- 
sented himself in Madame de Beau- 
cceur’s drawing-room as the clock 
chimed the half-hour. M. de Beau- 
ceeur had, of course, an appoint- 
ment at the club, which, to his 
infinite regret, prevented his es- 
corting his wife to the Concert 
Musard, so he remained sipping 
his café noir, and wished them a 
pleasant evening. The gardens, 
although they were only begin- 
ning to fill, presented a brilliant 
and animated appearance. The 
central pavilion, its roof and 
pillars girdled with light, glowed 
like the starry temple of an Ara- 
bian tale; while from within, the 
orchestra sent forth its melodic 
stream, now tender and plaintive 
as the zephyr wooing the rose at 
midnight, now loud and valiant 
in the rhythmic dance. Balls of 
light gleamed through the foliage, 
and made every tree stand out in 
radiant illumination. But not 
everywhere. Artistically mindful 
of the worth of contrast in scenic 
effect, the light distributed itself 
so as to leave parts of the garden 
in comparative shade. Here those 
who shrunk from the dazzling 
glare of the centre could walk and 
enjoy the scene and the music 
without inconvenience. 

‘ Why, there is Madame de Gal- 
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liac, I declare! Let us go and 
meet her,’ said Madame de Beau- 
coeur, walking on quickly. ‘ What 
an unexpected pleasure, madame! 
I thought you were going to the 
opera to-night ?’ 

‘So we were; but at the last 
moment we found there was a mis- 
take about the box, and Henriette 
was so disappointed that, to con- 
sole her, I proposed coming here 
for an hour.’ 

‘Pauvre enfant! But I assure 
you it is no despicable compensa- 
tion; the music is excellent. Let 
us go round by the left; the breeze 
is blowing from that quarter,’ 
said Madame de Beaucceur; and, 
without taking the slightest notice 
of M. de Chassedot, she turned to 
walk on with Madame de Galliac. 

‘ Madame!’ whispered the young 
man, touching her on the arm, and 
intimating by a sign that she had 
left him out in the cold. 

‘Oh! que je suis étourdie! Al- 
low me to introduce you. Le 
Marquis de Chassedot—la Baronne 
de Galliac.’ 

‘Ma fille, monsieur,’ said the 
latter, pointing to Henriette. 

Everybody having bowed to 
everybody, the party moved on, the 
young people walking in front. M. 
de Chassedot, serenely unconscious 
of being caught in a trap, and find- 
ing Henriette a lively, unaffected 
girl, talked away pleasantly, confin- 
ing himself, of course, to authorised 
insipidities, such as the weather, 
the music, the decoration of the 
gardens, &c., and making himself, 
as he could do when he liked, very 
agreeable. 

‘Is not that the Comtesse de 
Bonton’s voice? said Henriette, 
stopping and bending her ear in 
the direction of the sound. 

‘I think it is. Let us walk on 
and see,’ said her mother. 

Now, though Madame de Beau- 
cceur liked Berthe, and was gene- 
rally delighted to meet her any- 
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where, on this particular occasion 
she was the last person in Paris 
she cared to meet. It was not 
possible, however, to avoid her with- 
out awaking in M. de Chassedot’s 
mind suspicions which might prove 
fatal to her benevolent designs on 
himself. When Berthe came up 
with the quartet her surprise was 
great, and though she said nothing 
her face expressed it so plainly 
that Henriette, being intelligent, 
noticed it, and bethought to her- 
self that there must be some 
stronger reason for it than the 
ostensible one of meeting Madame 
de Beaucceur and Madame de Gal- 
liac at the Concert Musard. 

Berthe had three gentlemen in 
attendance on her, a tall, distingué- 
looking Austrian, who spoke to no 
one, and squirted vinegar out of 
his eyes at a handsome young Bre- 
ton, on whose arm Berthe leant, 
and an Englishman, whose no- 
tablest idiosyncrasy was an eye- 
glass that seemed a fixture in the 
right eye of the wearer, so im- 
movably did it stick there morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Over and 
above this guard of honour the 
beautiful widow was accompanied 
by Héléne de Karodel. She intro- 
duced the two girls, who walked 
on together, while the gentlemen 
and the three married women fol- 
lowed. Héléne and Mademoiselle 
de Galliac had not proceeded far, 
however, when they were joined 
by M. de Chassedot. 

* Mademoiselle,’ he said, addzess- 
ing Héléne,‘I have just made a 
discovery ; but it is of so agreeable 
a nature that, before I dare believe 
it, I must have your corrobora- 
tion.’ 

‘Indeed! said Héléne, with a 
look of surprise at the young man, 
who remained bare-headed await- 
ing her answer. ‘ Couvrez-vous, 
monsieur, and let us hear what 
this wonderful discovery is.’ 

‘You are the daughter, I am 
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told, of that brave soldier and true 
gentleman, Christian de Karodel ?” 

‘I am his daughter,’ replied 
Héléne, her eye moistening with 
grateful emotion at hearing her 
father so named. 

‘He was my mother’s first consin, 
consequently I claim kinship with 
you,’ concluded the young man. 

‘ And your name is ? 

* Edgar de Chassedot.’ 

‘Ah! yes, we are cousins, I be- 
lieve; but as your family seemed 
quite to have forgotten the fact, 
we had almost forgotten it our- 
selves,’ replied Héléne, coldly. 

‘Is it too late for us to remem- 
ber it? said Edgar, imperceptibly 
emphasizing the us, and throwing 
a gentle deference into his tone 
that subdued her. 

‘It is strange that you should 
care; but, since it is so, let us be 
cousins,’ and Héléne held out her 
hand to him. 

Six weeks after this promenade 


“in the Jardin Musard there was 


a diner de contrat at Madame de 
Galliac’s. The fiancé wore the 
fulldress uniform of a Chasseur 
d’Afrique. His bronzed features 
attested long residence under Al- 
gerian skies, and the stars and 
medals on his breast bore witness 
that his time had not passed there 
in idle dalliance. The plot against 
M. de Chassedot’s liberty had col- 
lapsed, to the inexpressible vexa- 
tion of his mother. Her case was 
really a hard one. She and the 
family lawyer had done their best; 
all the preliminaries for her son’s 
marriage with Henriette’s four mil- 
lions had been gone through ; every- 
thing was ready, when, the consent 
of the young people, as a necessary 
detail towards the final arrange- 
ment, was asked, and refused. It 
had somehow come to the young 
lady’s ears that M. de Chassedot 
was no party to the business, and 
that if he allowed himself to be 
bullied into marrying her, it would 
in 
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be de son corps défendant. Made- 
moiselle de Galliac there and then 
declared that she would be forced 
upon no man, were he Roi de 
France et de Navarre. And so 
this most eligible marriage, for 
want of a bride and bridegroom, 
fell through. 

Madame de Beaucceur then called 
to mind a nephew of her husband’s, 
who was serving in Africa. He 
was two millions short of Hen- 
riette’s figure; but he had great 
expectations, and was in every 
other respect qualified for the 
place, and, moreover, he was will- 
ing to be married; he had written 
to his family, stating the fact, and 
requesting them to look out for a 
wife for him. Photographs were 
exchanged, character and prin- 
ciples inquired into, and vouched 
for satisfactorily—Henriette made 
this a sine qué non—and within one 
month from the day that his aunt 
opened negotiations with Madame 
de Galliac, Alexandre de Beaucceur 
arrived in Paris, the affianced hus- 
band of Henriette de Galliac. 

They were presented to each 
other at a morning reception, and 
met next day at the diner de con- 
trat. He took her in to dinner, 
Madame de Galliac saying to him, 
playfully, as Henriette accepted his 
arm, 
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* Maintenant faites votre cour!’ 

It was easier said than done. 
The position was embarrassing. 
M. de Beaucceur wished to avail 
himself of the opportunity to win 
his bride’s affections; but, like 
most brave men, he was timid, 
and the more he strove to find 
something agreeable to say, the 
less he found it. When dessert 
was served, however, and the wine 
passed round, he plucked up cou- 
rage, and bending over Henriette’s 
glass, he murmured in a low voice, 

‘ Mademoiselle, de quelle couleur 
voulez-vous votre voiture ?’ 

‘ Bleue, monsieur ?’ replied Hen- 
riette. 

He bowed, and they relapsed 
into silence. This was all that 
passed between them till they 
swore at the altar to cling to each 
other until death did part them. 

It may interest my readers, and 
it will, no doubt, surprise them to 
hear that this prosaic marriage 
turned out a singularly happy one. 
The young man was a gentleman, 
and he had a conscience and a 
heart. The girl was sensible, high- 
principled, and affectionate. They 
cared for no one else, and did their 
duty by each other. After all, the 
most romantic union seldom em- 
barks with surer and fairer ele- 
ments of happiness. 

Grace Ramsey. 
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MY LADY’S FAVOURS. 


OU have not seen my Bessie? beauty Bess— 
She is a shrew, a very pretty shrew ; 
Cheeks like a blush rose leaf, sweet eyes and lips, 

Belong to Bessie, and she knows it, too, 
And it has taught her coquetry, 
She will not be what I would be— 
If I be so, why then so is not she. 


If I am shy at Bessie, bonny Bess, 
She looks and laughs, and is not shy at me ; 
But if I show her that I am not shy, . 
She glances down, and very shy is she ; 
There’s nought, not even flattery, 
Will bid her be as I would be— 
If I do so, why then so does not she. 


If I but smile at Bessie, beauty Bess, 
Straightway she turns aside and seems amiss 
But if I seem amiss and go away, 
She comes with loving looks to beg a kiss ; 
Nor coolness nor civility 
Will bid her be as I would be— 
If I agree, why then so does not she. 


If I be dull, my Bessie, beauty Bess, 
Will mock a sigh, and titter and be glad; 
If I be boisterous and very blythe, 
‘O very still is she and very sad; 
Big boldness nor meek modesty 
Will bid her be as I would be; 
If I would so, why then so would not she. 


And yet I love my Bessie, birdie Bess, 
And I shall ask a question; if a nay 
Be her reply, 1’ll tell her woman’s nay 
‘Is but a yea, so be it nay or yea, 
Twill bid her be as I would be, 
So once I think we shall agree 
And when I go to church why so will she. 
Guy ROSLYN. 
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THE CRYSTAL CUP. 


By ABRAHAM STOKER. 


L 


THE DREAM-BIRTH. 


HE blue waters touch the walls 
of the palace; I can hear their 
soft, lapping wash against the 
marble whenever I listen. Far out 
at sea I can see the waves glanc- 
ing in the sunlight, ever-smiling, 
ever-glancing, ever-sunny. Happy 
waves !—happy in your gladness, 
thrice happy that ye are free! 

I rise from my work and spring 
up the wall till I reach the em- 
brasure. I grasp the corner of the 
stonework and draw myself up till 
I crouch in the wide window. Sea, 
sea, out away as far as my vision ex- 
tends. There I gaze till my eyes 
grow dim; and in the dimness of 
my eyes my spirit finds its sight. 
My soul flies on the wings of 
memory away beyond the blue, 
smiling sea—away beyond the 
glancing waves and the gleaming 
sails, to the land I call my home. 
As the minutes roll by, my actual 
eyesight seems to be restored, and 
I look round me in my old birth- 
house. The rude simplicity of 
the dwelling comes back to me as 
something new. There I see my 
old books and manuscripts and 
pictures, and there, away on their 
old shelves, high up above the door, 
I see my first rude efforts in art. 

How poor they seem to me now! 
And yet, were I free, I would not 
give the smallest of them for all 
I now possess. Possess? How I 
dream. 

The dream calls me back to 
waking life. I spring down from 
my window-seat and work’ away 
frantically, for every line I draw 
on paper, every new form that 
springs on the plaster, brings me 
nearer freedom. I will make a 


vase whose beauty will put to 
shame the glorious works of Greece 
in her golden prime! Surely a 
love like mine and a hope like 
mine must in time make some 
form of beauty spring to life! 
When He beholds it he will exclaim 
with rapture, and will order my 
instant freedom. I can forget my 
hate, and the deep debt of revenge 
which I owe him when I think of 
liberty—even from his hands. Ah! 
then on the wings of the morning 
shall I fly beyond the sea to my 
home—her home—and clasp her 
to my arms, never more to be sepa- 
rated ! 

But, oh Spirit of Day! if she 
should be—No, no, I cannot think 
of it, or I shall go mad. Oh Time, 
Time! maker and destroyer of 
men’s fortunes, why hasten so fast 
for others whilst thou laggest so 
slowly for me? Even now my 
home may have become desolate, 
and she—my bride of an hour— 
may sleep calmly in the cold earth. 
Oh this suspense will drive memad! 
Work, work! Freedom is before 
me; Aurora is the reward of my 
labour ! 

So I rush to my work; but to 
my brain and hand, heated alike, 
no fire or no strength descends. 
Half mad with despair, I beat my- 
self against the walls of my prison, 
and then climb into the embra- 
sure, and once more gaze upon the 
ocean, but find there no hope. And 
so I stay till night, casting its pall 
of blackness over nature, puts the 
possibility of effort away from me 
for yet another day. 

So my days go on, and grow to 
weeks and months. So will they 
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grow to years, should life so long 

remain an unwelcome guest within 

me ; for what is man without hope? 

and is not hope nigh dead within 

this weary breast ? 
* * 


* 
Last night, in my dreams, there 
came, like an inspiration from the 
Day-Spirit, a design for my vase. 
All day my yearning for freedom 
—for Aurora, or news of her—had 
increased tenfold, and my heart 
and brain were on fire. Madly I 
beat myself, like a caged bird, 
against my prison-bars. Madly I 
leaped to my window-seat, and 
gazed with bursting eyeballs out 
on the free, open sea. And there 
I sat till my passion had worn 
itself out; and then I slept, and 
dreamed of thee, Aurora—of thee 
and freedom. In my ears I heard 
again the old song we used to sing 
together, when as children we 
wandered on the beach; when, as 
lovers, we saw the sun sink in the 
ocean, and I would see its glory 
doubled as it shone in thine eyes, 
and was mellowed against thy 
cheek; and when, as my bride, 
you clung to me as my arms went 
round you on that desert tongue 
of land whence rushed that band 
of sea-robbers that tore me away. 
Oh! how my heart curses those 
men—not men, but fiends! But 
one solitary gleam of joy remains 
from that dread encounter,—that 
my struggle stayed those hell- 
hounds, and that, ere I was stricken 
down, this right hand sent one of 
them to his home. My spirit rises 
as I think of that blow that saved 
thee from a life worse than death. 
With the thought I feel my cheeks 
burning, and my forehead swelling 
with mighty veins. My eyes burn, 
and I rush wildly round my 
prison-house. ‘Oh! for one of my 
enemies, that I might dash out his 
brains against these marble walls, 
and trample his heart out as he 
lay before me!’ These walls would 


spare him not. They are pitiless, 
ales! I know too well. ‘Oh, cruel 
m@tkery of kindness, to make a 
Palace a prison, and to taunt a 
captive’s aching heart with forms 
of beauty and sculptured marble!’ 
Wondrous, indeed, are these sculp- 
tured walls! Men call them pass- 
ing fair; but oh, Aurora! with 
thy beauty ever before my eyes, 
what form that men call lovely 
can be fair tome? Like him who 
gazes sun-wards, and then sees no 
light on earth, from the glory that 
dyes his iris, so thy beauty or its 
memory has turned the fairest 
things of earth to blackness and 
deformity. 

In my dream last night, when 
in my ears came softly, like music 
stealing acoss the waters from afar, 
the old song we used to sing to- 
gether, then to my brain, like a 
ray of light, came an idea whose 
grandeur for a moment struck me 
dumb. Before my eyes grew a 
vase of such beauty that I knew 
my hope was born to life, and that 
the Great Spirit had placed my 
foot on the ladder that leads from 
this my palace-dungeon to freedom 
and to thee. To-day I have got a 
block of crystal—for only in such 
pellucid substance can I body forth 
my dream—and have commenced 
my work. 

I found at first that my hand 
had lost its cunning, and I was 
beginning to despair, when, like 
the memory of a dream, there came 
back in my ears the strains of the 
old song. I sang it softly to my- 
self, and as I did so I grew calmer ; 
but oh! how differently the song 
sounded to me when thy voice, 
Aurora, rose not in unison with 
my own! But what avails pining? 
To work! To work! Every touch 
of my chisel will bring me nearer 
thee. 

* * * * 

My vase is daily growing nearer 
to completion. I sing as I work, 
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and my constant song is the one I 
love so well. I can hear the echo 
of my voice in the vase; and as I 
end, the wailing song note is pro- 
longed in sweet, sad music in the 
crystal cup. I listen, ear down, 
and sometimes I weep as I listen, 
so sadly comes the echo to my 
song. Imperfect though it be, my 
voice makes sweet music, and its 
echo in the cup guides my hand 
towards perfection as I work. 
Would that thy voice rose and 
fell with mine, Aurora, and then 
the world would behold a vase of 
such beauty as never before woke 
up the slumbering fires of man’s 
love for what is fair; for if I do 
such work in sadness, imperfect as 
I am in my solitude and sorrow, 
what would I do in joy, perfect 
when with thee? I know that 
my work is good as an artist, and 
I feel that it is as a man; and the 
cup itself, as it daily grows in 
beauty, gives back a clearer echo. 
Oh! if I worked in joy how gladly 


would it give back our voices! 
Then would we hear an echo and 
music such as mortals seldom 
hear; but now the echo, like my 


song, seems imperfect. I grow 
daily weaker; but still I work on 
—work with my whole soul—for 
am I not working for freedom and 
for thee. 
. * * * 

My work is nearly done. Day 
by day, hour by hour, the vase 
grows more finished. Ever clearer 
comes the echo whilst I sing; ever 
softer, ever more sad and heart- 
rending comes the echo of the wail 
at the end of the song. Day by 
day I grow weaker and weaker; 
still I work on with all my soul. 
At night the thought comes to me, 
whilst I think of thee, that I will 
never see thee more—that I breathe 
out my life into the crystal cup, 
and that it will last there when I 
am gone. 

So beautiful has it become, so 
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much do I love it, that I couid 
gladly die to be maker of such a 
work, were it not for thee—for my 
love for thee, and my hope of thee, 
and my fear for thee, and my 
anguish for thy grief when thou 
knowest I am gone. 
* . * * 

My work requires but few more 
touches. My life is slowly ebbing 
away, and I feel that with my last 
touch my Ife will pass out for ever 
into the cup. Till that touch is 
given I must not die—I will not 
die. My hate has passed away. 
So great are my wrongs that re- 
venge of mine would be too small 
a compensation for my woe. I 
leave revenge to a juster and a 
mightier than I. Thee, oh Au- 
rora, I will await in the land of 
flowers, where thou and I will 
wander, never more to part, never 
more! Ah, never more! Fare- 


well, Aurora—Aurora—<Aurora ! 
* ss = + 


IL. 
THE FEAST OF BEAUTY. 


The Feast of Beauty approaches 
rapidly, yet hardly so fast as my 
royal master wishes. He seems to 
have no other thought than to 
have this feast greater and better 
than any ever held before. Five 
summers ago his Feast of Beauty 
was nobler than all held in his 
sire’s reign together; yet scarcely 
was it over, and the rewards given 
to the victors, when he conceived 
the giant project whose success is 
to be tested when the moon reaches 
her full. It was boldly chosen 
and boldly done; chosen and done 
as boldly as the project of a 
monarch should be. But still I 
cannot think that it will end well. 
This yearning after completeness 
must be unsatisfied in the end— 
this desire that makes a monarch 
fling his kingly justice to the winds, 
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and strive to reach his Mecca over 
a desert of blighted hopes and lost 
lives. But hush! I must not dare to 
think ill of my master or his deeds ; 
and besides, walls have ears. I must 
leave alone these dangerous topics, 
and confine my thoughts within 
proper bounds. 

The moon is waxing quickly, 
and with its fulness comes the 
Feast of Beauty, whose success as 
a whole rests almost solely on my 
watchfulness and care; for if the 
ruler of the feast should fail in 
his duty, who could fill the void? 
Let me see what arts are repre- 
sented, and what works compete. 
All the arts will have trophies: 
poetry in its various forms, and 
prose-writing; sculpture with carv- 
ing in various metals, and glass, 
and wood, and ivory, and engraving 
gems, and setting jewels; paint- 
ing on canvas, and glass, and wood, 
and stone and metal; music, vocal 


and instrumental; and dancing. - 


If that woman will but sing, we 
will have a real triumph of music; 
but she appears sickly too. All 
our best artists either get ill or 
die, although we promise them 
freedom or rewards or both if they 
succeed. 

Surely never yet was a Feast of 
Beauty so fair or so richly dowered 
as this which the full moon shall 
behold and hear; but ah! the 
crowning glory of the feast will be 
the crystal cup. Never yet have 
these eyes beheld such a form of 
beauty, such a wondrous mingling 
of substance and light. Surely 
some magic power must have 
helped to draw such loveliness 
from a cold block of crystal. I 
must be careful that no harm 
happens the vase. To-day when 
I touched it, it gave forth such 
a ringing sound that my heart 
jumped with fear lest it should 
sustain any injury. Henceforth, 
till I deliver it up to my master, 
no hand but my own shall touch 
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it lest any harm should happen 
to it. 

Strange story has thaé cup. 
Born to life in the cell of a captive 
torn from his artist home beyond 
the sea, to enhance the splendour 
of a feast by his labour—seen at 
work by spies, and traced and fol- 
lowed till a chance—cruel chance 
for him—gave him into the hands 
of the emissaries of my master. 
He toe, poor moth, fluttered about 
the flame: the name of freedom 
spurred him on to exertion till he 
wore away his life. The beauty of 
that cup was dearly bought for 
him. Many a man would forget 
his captivity whilst he worked at 
such a piece of loveliness; but he 
appeared to have some sorrow at 
his heart, some sorrow so great 
that it quenched his pride. 

How he used to rave at first! How 
he used to rush about his chamber, 
and then climb into the embrasure 
of his window, and gaze out away 
over the sea! Poor captive! perhaps 
over the sea some one waited for 
his coming who was dearer to him 
than many cups, even many cups 
as beautiful as this, if such could 
be on earth. Well, well, 
we must all die soon or late, and 
who dies first escapes the more 
sorrow, perhaps, who knows? 
How, when he had commenced the 
cup, he used to sing all day long, 
from the moment the sun shot its 
first fiery arrow into the retreating 
hosts of night-clouds, till the 
shades of evening advancing drove 
the lingering sunbeams into the 
west—and always the same song! 

How he used to sing, all alone! 
Yet sometimes I could almost ima- 
gine I heard not one voice from 
his chamber, but two. . . . No 
more will it echo again from the 
wall of a dungeon, or from a hill- 
side in free air. No more will his 
eyes behold the beauty of his 
crystal cup. 

It was well he lived to finish it. 
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Often and often have I trembled 
to think of his death, as I saw him 
day by day grow weaker as he 
worked at the unfinished vase. 
Must his eyes never more behold 
the. beauty that was born of his 
soul? Oh, never more! Oh 
Death, grim King of Terrors, how 
mighty is thy sceptre! All-power- 
ful is the wave of thy hand that 
summons us in turn to thy king- 
dom away beyond the poles! 

Would that thou, poor captive, 
hadst lived to behold thy triumph, 
for victory will be thine at the 
Feast of Beauty such as man 
never before achieved. Then thou 
mightst have heard the shout that 
hails the victor in the contest, and 
the plaudits that greet him as he 
passes out, a free man, through 
the palace gates. But now thy 
cup will come to light amid the 
smiles of beauty and rank and 
power, whilst thou liest there in 
thy lonely chamber, cold as the 
marble of its walls. 

And, after all, the feast will be 
imperfect, since the victors cannot 
all be crowned. I must ask my 
master’s direction as to how a 
blank place of a competitor, should 
he prove a victor, is to be filled 
up. So late? I must see him ere 
the noontide hour of rest be past. 

* * 2 . 


Great Spirit! how I trembled 
as my master answered my ques- 
tion ! 

I found him in his chamber, as 


usual in the noontide. He was 
lying on his couch disrobed, half- 
sleeping; and the drowsy zephyr, 
scented with rich odours from the 
garden, wafted through the win- 
dows at either side by the fans, 
lulled him to complete repose. 
The darkened chamber was cool 
and silent. From the vestibule 
came the murmuring of many 
fountains, and the pleasant splash 
of falling waters. ‘Oh, happy,’ 
said I, in my heart, ‘oh, happy 
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great King, that has such pleasures 
to enjoy!’ The breeze from the 
fans swept over the strings of the 
JEolian harps, and a sweet, con- 
fused, happy melody arose like the 
murmuring of children’s voices 
singing afar off in the valleys, and 
floating on the wind. 

As I entered the chamber softly, 
with muffled foot-fall and pent-in 
breath, I felt a kind of awe steal- 
ing over me. To me who was 
born and have dwelt all my life 
within the precincts of the court 
—to me who talk daily with my 
royal master, and take his minutest 
directions as to the coming feast— 
to me who had all my life looked 
up to my king as to a spirit, and 
had venerated him as more than 
mortal—came a feeling of almost 
horror ; for my master looked then, 
in his quiet chamber, half-sleeping 
amid the drowsy music of the 
harps and fountains, more like a 
common man than a God. As the 
thought came to me I shuddered 
in affright, for it seemed to me 
that I had been guilty of sacrilege. 
So much had my veneration for 
my royal master become a part of 
my nature, that but to think of 
him as another man seemed like 
the anarchy of my own soul. 

I came beside the couch, and 
watched him in silence. He seemed 
to be half-listening to the fitful 
music; and as the melody swelled 
and died away his chest rose and 
fell as he breathed in unison with 
the sound. 

After a moment or two he ap- 
peared to become conscious of the 
presence of some one in the room, 
although by no motion of his face 
could I see that he heard any sound, 
and his eyes were shut. He opened 
his eyes, and, seeing me, asked, 
‘Was all right about the Feast 
of Beauty? for that is the subject 
ever nearest to his thoughts. I 
answered that all was well, but 
that I had come to ask his royal 
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pleasure as to how a vacant place 
amongst the competitors was to 
be filled up. He asked, ‘How 
vacant?’ and on my telling him, 
‘from death,’ he asked again, 
quickly, ‘ Was the work finished ? 
When I told him that it was, he 
lay back again on his couch with 
a sigh of relief, for he had half 
arisen in his anxiety as he asked 
the question. Then he said, after 
a minute, ‘All the competitors 
must be present at the feast.’ 
‘All? said I. ‘All,’ he answered 
again, ‘alive or dead; for the old 
custom must be preserved, and 
the victors crowned.’ He stayed 
still for a minute more, and then 
said, slowly, ‘ Victors or martyrs.’ 
And I could see that the kingly 
spirit was coming back to him. 

Again he went on, ‘ This will be 
my last Feast of Beauty; and all 
the captives shall be set free. Too 
much sorrow has sprung already 
from my ambition. Too much in- 
justice has soiled the name of 
king.’ 

He said no more, but lay still 
and closed his eyes. I could see 
by the working of his hands and 
the heaving of his chest that some 
violent emotion troubled him, and 
the thought arose, ‘He is a man, 
but he is yet a king; and, though 
a king as he is, still happiness is 
not for him. Great Spirit of Jus- 
tice! thou metest out his plea- 
sures and his woes to man, to 
king and slave alike! Thou lovest 
best to whom thou givest peace !’ 

Gradually my master grew more 
calm, and at length sunk into a 
gentle slumber; but even in his 
sleep he breathed in unison with 
the swelling murmur of the harps. 

‘ To each is given,’ said I gently, 
‘something in common with the 
world of actual things. Thy life, 
oh King, is bound by chains of 
sympathy to the voice of Truth, 
which is Music! Tremble, lest in 
the presence of a master-strain thou 
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shouldst feel thy littleness, and 
die!’ and I softly left the room. 
* * * - 


Ii. 
THE STORY OF THE MOONBEAM. 


Slowly I creep along the bosom 
of the waters. 

Sometimes I look back as I rise 
upon a billow, and see behind me 
many of my kin sitting each upon 
& Wave-summit as upon a throne. 
So I go on for long, a power that 
I wist not forcing me onward, 
without will or purpose of mine. 

At length, as I rise upon a 
mimic wave, I see afar a hazy light 
that springs from a vast palace, 
through whose countless windows 
flame lamps and torches. But at 
the first view, as if my coming 
had been the signal, the lights 
disappear in an instant. 

Impatiently I await what may 
happen; and as I rise with each 
heart-beat of the sea, I look for- 
ward to where the torches had 
gleamed. Can it be a deed of 
darkness that shuns the light ? 

+ . * . 

The time has come when I can 
behold the palace without waiting 
to mount upon the waves. It is 
built of white marble, and rises 
steep from the brine. Its sea- 
front is glorious with columns and 
statues; and from the portals the 
marble steps sweep down, broad 
and wide to the waters, and below 
them, down as deep as I can see. 

No sound is heard, no light is 
seen. A solemn silence abounds, 
a perfect calm. 

Slowly I climb the palace walls, 
my brethren following as soldiers 
up a breach. I slide along the 
roofs, and as I look behind me 
walls and roofs are glistening as 
with silver. At length I meet 
with something smooth and hard 
and translucent; but through it I 
pass and enter a vast hall, where 
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for an instant I hang in mid-air 
and wonder. 

My coming has been the signal 
for such a burst of harmony as 
brings back to my memory the 
music of the spheres as they rush 
through space; and in the full- 
swelling anthem of welcome I feel 
that I am indeed a sun-spirit, a 
child of light, and that this is 
homage to my master. 

I look upon the face of a great 
monarch, who sits at the head of a 
banquet-table. He has turned his 
head upwards and backwards, and 
looks as if he had been awaiting 
my approach. He rises and fronts 
me with the ringing out of the 
welcome-song, and all the others 
in the great hall turn towards me 
as well. I can see their eyes 


gleaming. Down along the im- 
mense table, laden with plate and 
glass and flowers, they stand hold- 
ing each a cup of ruby wine, with 
which they pledge the monarch 


when the song is ended, as they 
drink success to him and to the 
‘ Feast of Beauty.’ 

I survey the hall. An immense 
chamber, with marble walls covered 
with bas-reliefs and frescoes and 
sculptured figures, and panelled 
by great columns that rise along 
the surface and support a dome- 
ceiling painted wondrously ; in its 
centre the glass lantern by which 
I entered. 

On the walls are hung pictures 
of various forms and sizes, and 
down the centre of the table 
stretches a raised platform on 
which are placed works of art of 
various kinds. 

At one side of the hall is a dais 
on which sit persons of both sexes 
with noble faces and lordly brows, 
but all wearing the same expres- 
sion—care tempered by hope. All 
these hold scrolls in their hands. 

At the other side of the hall is 
a similar dais, on which sit others 
fairer to earthly view, less spiritual 
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and more marked by surface-pas- 
sion. They hold music-scores. All 
these look more joyous than those 
on the other platform, all save one, 
a@ woman, who sits with downcast 
face and dejected mien, as of one 
without hope. As my light falls 
at her feet she looks up, and I feel 
happy. The sympathy between 
us has called a faint gleam of hope 
to cheer that poor pale face. 

Many are the forms of art that 
rise above the banquet-table, and 
all are lovely to behold. I look 
on all with pleasure one by one, 
till I see the last of them at the 
end of the table away from the 
monarch, and then all the others 
seem as nothing to me. What is 
this that makes other forms of 
beauty seem as nought when com- 
pared with it, when brought within 
the radius of its lustre? A crystal 
cup, wrought with such wondrous 
skill that light seems to lose its 
individual glory as it shines upon 
it and is merged in its beauty. 
‘Oh Universal Mother, let me enter 
there. Let my life be merged in 
its beauty, and no more will I re- 
gret my sun-strength hidden deep 
in the chasms of my moon-mother. 
Let me live there and perish there, 
and I will be joyous whilst it lasts, 
and content to pass into the great 
vortex of nothingness to be born 
again when the glory of the cup 
has fled.’ 

Can it be that my wish is granted, 
that I have entered the cup and 
become a part of its beauty? 
‘ Great Mother, I thank thee.’ 

Has the cup life? or is it merely 
its wondrous perfectness that 
makes it tremble, like a beating 
heart, in unison with the ebb and 
flow, the great wave-pulse of na- 
ture? To meit feels as if it had life. 

I look through the crystal walls 
and see at the end of the table, 
isolated from all others, the figure 
of a man seated. Are those cords 
that bind his limbs? How suits 

‘ 
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that crown of laurel those wide, 
dim eyes, and that pallid hue? It 
is passing strange. This Feast of 
Beauty holds some dread secrets, 
and sees some wondrous sights. 

I hear a voice of strange, rich 
sweetness, yet wavering—the voice 
of one almost a king by nature. 
He is standing up; I see him 
through my palace-wall. He calls 
a name and sits down again. 

Again I hear a voice from the 
platform of scrolls, the Throne of 
Brows; and again I look and be- 
hold a man who stands trembling 
yet flushed, as though the morning 
light shone bright upon his soul. 
He reads in cadenced measure a 
song in praise of my moon-mother, 
the Feast of Beauty, and the king. 
As he speaks, he trembles no more, 
but seems inspired, and his voice 
rises to a tone of power and gran- 
deur, and rings back from walls 
and dome. I hear his words dis- 
tinctly, though saddened in tone, 
in the echo from my crystal home. 
He concludes and sits down, half- 
fainting, amid a whirlwind of ap- 
plause, every note, every beat of 
which is echoed as the words had 
been. 

Again the monarch rises and 
calls ‘ Aurora,’ that she may sing 
for freedom. The name echoes in 
the cup with a sweet, sad sound. 
So sad, so despairing seems the 
echo, that the hall seems to darken 
and the scene to grow dim. 

‘Can a sun-spirit mourn, or a 
crystal vessel weep ?” 

She, the dejected one, rises from 
her seat on the Throne of Sound, 
and all eyes turn upon her save 
those of the pale one, laurel- 
crowned. Thrice she essays to 
begin, and thrice nought comes 
from her lips but a dry, husky 
sigh, till an old man who has been 
moving round the hall settling all 
things, cries. out, in fear lest she 
should fail, ‘ Freedom!’ 

The word is re-echoed from the 
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cup. She hears the sound, turns 
towards it and begins. 

Oh, the melody of that voice! 
And yet it is not perfect alone; 
for after the first note comes an 
echo from the cup that swells in 
unison with the voice, and the two 
sounds together, seem as if one 
strain came ringing sweet from 
the lips of the All-Father himself. 
So sweet it is, that all throughout 
the hall sit spell-bound, and 
scarcely dare to breathe. 

In the pause after the first verses 
of the song, I hear the voice of the 
old man speaking to a comrade, 
but his words are unheard by any 
other, ‘Look at the king. His 
spirit seems lost in a trance of 
melody. Ah! I fear me some evil : 
the nearer the music approaches 
to perfection the more rapt he be- 
comes. I dread lest a perfect note 
shall prove his death-call.’ His 
voice dies away as the singer com- 
mences the last verse. 

Sad and plaintive is the song; 
full of feeling and tender love, but 
love overshadowed by grief and 
despair. As it goes on the voice 
of the singer grows sweeter and 
more thrilling, more real; and the 
cup, my crystal time-home, vi- 
brates more and more as it gives 
back the echo. The monarch 
looks like one entranced, and no 
movement is within the hall... . 
The song dies away in a wild wail 
that seems to tear the heart of the 
singer in twain; and the cup vi- 
brates still more as it gives back 
the echo. As the note, long-swell- 
ing, reaches its highest, the cup, 
the Crystal Cup, my wondrous 
home, the gift of the All-Father, 
shivers into millions of atoms, and 
passes away. 

Ere I am lost in the great vortex 
I see the singer throw up her arms 
and fall, freed at last, and the 
King sitting, glory-faced, but pallid 
with the hue of Death. 

* * * 


* 
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‘LA HAUTE ECOLE’ 


oe 


LONG, oval tent, half stable, 
half green-room of Harman’s 
circus, for it was a travelling circus 
and not given to overloading it- 
self with superfluous baggage, 
badly lighted, strong smelling, 
the canvas brown with wear and 
old age, the grass underfoot beaten 
down by the hoofs of the horses 
and trodden into the miry ground ; 
an animated scene, with the riders 
and attendants and musicians 
scattered about, but strange and 
novel to me, standing there, while 
John Harman, erst groom to my 
father, rested himself after the 
fatigues of the first part of the 
programme. He was sitting astride 
his chair, with his thumbs caught 
in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
and his round, red face alternately 
serious and merry as he ran over 
his history of the last ten years. 
He left us to help his brother, 
who was always in the horseman- 
ship line, in the management of 
the circus; but, since then, Tom 
Harman had died and our old 
groom become the sole proprietor. 
‘Tom would be pleased to see 
the old place and the people to- 
night,’ he said, nodding at the 
curtain, which shut off the ring 
and the crowded seats, where the 
spectators were awaiting the se- 
cond part of the programme. 
‘ And he would be pleased to see 
Ali and Mamzelle there, poor 
Tom would. And to see her ride 
too. Look at them, Mr. George. 
They look like a picture, don’t 
they ” 

He pointed to a white Arab 
horse, standing close behind me, 
with a girl in a tall riding hat 
and dark blue habit upon the 
saddle. She looked up with a 
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slight smile at Harman’s remark, 
and then flushed and started visibly 
as our eyes met. 

‘Hullo! Mamzelle!’ laughed 
Harman. ‘ Did you fancy he was 
going to join us, and were you 
thinking what a pretty clown he 
would make ?” 

He rose from his chair, and, 
leaning against the  horse’s 
shoulder, looked up at the girl 
with a merry grimace. But she 
took no notice of him; there came 
no answering smile this time upon 
her face. It was a beautiful face, 
too, with delicate, regular features 
and a warm, southern tint, dark 
as a Spaniard’s, but it seemed 
haughty and fierce as the flush 
and the smile died out, and her 
large eyes were fixed upon mine 
with a troubled look, as if I re- 
minded her of some one whom 
she had seen before, and her 
thoughts were busy in recalling 
the past. 

‘ Well! well! Mamzelle,’ said 
Harman, as though she had an- 
swered his last question. ‘ If you 
don’t think he will do for a clown, 
we'll put him upon a horse, and 
he can go in for your line. He 
can ride a little. I taught him 
to ride almost before he could 
walk. Didn’t I, Mr. George? 
appealing to me. ‘ And what a 
mite you looked upon old Thistle- 
down that day, to be sure; and 
now, you are aman and an officer, 
and will be marrying soon, no 
doubt, and having mites of your 
own.’ 

The girl’s lips moved when 
Harman said that I was an officer ; 
but he turned away, without wait- 
ing for her to speak, and called 
out to the men at the other side 
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of the tent, ‘ Come! come! make 
haste there. That’s enough, Bill,’ 
singling out one poor fellow who 
showed lessalacrity than the others. 
‘ Put down that can. Time’s up, 
I tell you.’ But Bill winking 
apologetically over the rim of the 
can, finished the beer before obey- 
ing the order, and Harman busied 
himself in examining the girth 
and trappings of the Arab. 

*‘ You may make your fortune 
to-night, Mamzelle,’ he said, glanc- 
ing up at her. ‘ There are a lot 
of swells in the front row. There 
goes the music. Are you all 
ready? Good! and pushing aside 
the curtain he led the horse a few 
steps into the ring. 

It was the first night of the 
circus at Helstonleigh, and the 
words of the programme, ‘ Cheval 
de la haute Kole, “ Ali,” introduced 
by Mademoiselle Celestine Dupont,’ 
had probably perplexed the rus- 
tics not a little as to what was 


coming: but when the white Arab 
and his splendid rider appeared 


they applauded loudly. Their 
applause was louder by and by 
as the performance went on; they 
were not insensible to the girl’s 
beauty and grace—for she rode 
wonderfully well, sitting as square 
as a die upon her saddle, with her 
rounded figure, in its close fitting 
habit, swaying, as the horse gal- 
loped, and capered, and danced, 
as easily as a well-built carriage 
swings in its straps. 

Mademoiselle ‘told’ as Har- 
man had expected she would, and, 
if she pleased the rustics, she 
created quite a sensation among 
the ‘swells in the front row.’ 
They were mostly officers; many 
of them cavalry men, for both 
branches were quartered at Hel- 
stonleigh. Hitherto they had not 
been bored more than was proper 
at a country circus. They were 
quietly indifferent to the charms 
of the young lady, who jumped 
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through hoops and over banners 
lowered nearly on to the horse’s 
back; and they had been alto- 
gether callous to the sublimity of 
the shipwrecked sailor saying his 
prayers on a ‘ bare-backed steed ;’ 
but here was a performance more 
to their taste, perfect grace in 
both horse and rider, such as they 
had not expected to see. It was 
they who applauded the most; it 
was they who led the recall when 
the performance was over. Harman 
was in ecstacies of delight. ‘I 
knew she would make a hit,’ he 
kept saying, rubbing his hands, 
as I could remember seeing him, 
when our favourite colt came gal- 
loping down the course at Brough- 
ton Market, half a length a-head 
of the rest for the town plate. 
And when the girl returned the 
second time into the tent, as the 
applause still continued, he led 
the horse again towards the cur- 
tain for the further recall. 

‘I am not going in again to- 
night,’ she said shortly, jerking 
the reins out of his hands and 
checking the horse. 

‘ But Mamzelle! Listen.’ 

‘I don’t care. They may pull 
the place down before I will go.’ 
She gathered up her habit and 
withdrew her foot from the stirrup. 
‘Will you help me down? she 
asked, putting out her hands. 

‘No! no! they want you again.’ 

‘Let them,’ she replied, her 
dark eyes flashing like jewels as 
the light caught them. And, 
without waiting for his help, 
she sprang recklessly from the 
saddle. 

Harman muttered something as 
the girl stood before him, with 
her face, slightly flushed from the 
exercise, thrown proudly back, 
and shrugging his shoulders, went 
out into the ring. The applause 
increased for a minute as he ap- 
peared, and then died away. The 
music struck up again, and the 
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next lot went in, comprising all 
those who remained in the tent. 

Drawing the gauntlet off her 
hand, the girl stood by the horse, 
fondling its soft nose, till one of 
the grooms approached to lead it 
away. Then, walking slowly, 
backwards and forwards, over the 
trodden grass, she waited till the 
man left the tent, and as soon as 
he was gone. she came towards me 
with her gliding step. 

* Why did you not go in for 
your second recall, Mademoiselle ?” 
I asked. ‘ No wonder they 4 

‘ I did not choose to, Monsieur,’ 
she said, cutting me short; but 
speaking less imperiously than 
she had spoken to Harman. The 
flush had faded from her face, 
and the defiant look, with which 
she had looked at him, had died 
out of her eyes; and, somehow, 
the girl, who sprang off her horse 
five minutes before, seemed 
changed intoa woman. The same 
number of years, probably, had 
passed over our heads; but she 
seemed infinitely older than I from 
her manner, and she looked older, 
too, than her age, now that I saw 
her close, as she took off her tall 
hat andj;pushed back the dark 
hair from her temples with her 
ungloved hand. My intended 
compliment, such as it was, van- 
ished before her quick answer. 
She came close to me—so close, 
that I could have put my hands 
upon her rounded shoulders, and 
said in a quiet, earnest voice, 
strangely different to the way she 
had spoken before, with a slight 
foreign accent for the first time 
becoming noticeable. 

‘How did you come to know 
Mr. Harman ?” 

‘He was groom to my father, 
when I was quite a little fellow.’ 

* Where ?” 

‘At home. At Waltonhill.’ 

* Your name ?” 

I could no more help answering 
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her questions, than I could help 
jooking into the depths of her 
great, dark eyes, that held me 
under their spell. 

* George Fordyce.’ 

‘George, she repeated, as 
though she knew I was a Fordyce 
before I spoke. 

‘ Yes.’ But the girl hesitated ; 
she did not move away, though 
she looked no longer up in my 
face. She was not satisfied; her 
motive, whatever it was, for asking 
these questions, was not answered. 
I saw her lips tremble and the 
colour every now and then flush 
over her brow. There was some- 
thing more she wanted to know. 
but she was at a loss how to ask 
it; there might be some secret 
she feared to betray: pride, doubt, 
honour, who could tell what was 
struggling in her mind; and she 
was silent. Rushing impetuously, 
as it were, to her succour, while 
I could feel the blood tingling in 
my ears as she glanced up with 
timid, wistful eyes, as though she 
longed to speak and durst not, 
I blurted out in a thoughtless, 
eager manner. 

‘What is it? What do you 
want to ask about my family? 
Tell me and trust me.’ 

I was too candid, too bluff; in 
a diplomatic sense I made a great 
mistake. But I was young and 
not accustomed to fencing in my 
speech; and though I startled 
her, and trod so roughly upon her 
half-willing confidence, as to scatter 
it to the winds, she saw that I 
was sincere ; but her timidity van- 
ished as I spoke, and Mademoiselle 
Dupont was again as a stranger 
to me. 

*‘I—I want to know nothing 
about your family. Why should 
I? And she laughed a little at 
my brusqueness. ‘ You reminded 
me of some one I have seen. 
That’s all.’ 

‘ Of the same name?’ I asked 
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quickly, turning the tables unex- 
pectedly upon her, so that the 
fierce look flashed momentarily 
into her eyes, till she laughed 


again. 

‘ Pish! What a boy it is,’ she 
said, moving away. Then she 
turned round and looked at me 
again, but there was a sad smile 
upon her lips. ‘I was a little 
curious, that was all. Don’t think 
about it, except to remember that 
I am grateful to you.’ And, be- 
fore I could answer, with a slight 
bow she hurried out of the tent. 

Perplexed by the girl’s manner 
and angry with myself, I loitered 
about the circus, till the people 
left. Mademoiselle was an enig- 
ma: she had evidently seen better 
days than those spent with Har- 
man’s troupe; but who was she— 
what did she know about my 
family? I did not tell Harman 
that she had spoken to me, but I 
asked him about her, as we stood 
in the open air, when the perform- 
ance was over. The circus and 
tent were behind us, both dark 
and shut up for the night; but 
the different vans in front were 
ablaze with light; all save one, 
which stood apart from the rest, 
an ugly, top-heavy, black object 
in the bright moonlight, with only 
a dull, red glimmer shining through 
the blinds. 

‘That's hers, said Harman, 
pointing to it. ‘ Bless you! she 
goes it like a queen among us; 
always lives there, and never comes 
near the rest of the troupe at the 
public. I know little about her. 
She’s as high-spirited as a tho- 
rough-bred. They won’t bear the 
curb, nor she either. But she 
rides well and she draws, so I put 
up with her whims. One can’t 
have everything you know. ‘True, 
she hasn’t been always in this 
line, that’s clear; but I don’t 
know what she was before she 
came to me. Let me see. It’s 
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nearly three years ago. We were 
at Callford, and I was just leaving 
the tent, after looking at the 
horses and things, as I did a 
minute ago, when up she comes, 
all muddy and footsore, and asks 
me to help her. I had a lantern 
in my hand, and I turned its light 
upon her as she spoke; and her 
great, black eyes and pale face— 
it was paler then than it is now— 
somehow made me take a fancy 
to her there and then. I got one 
of the women to lodge her for the 
night, and give her something to 
eat; and she has been with me 
ever since. With all her whims 
and high manners I like the girl, 
and all the troupe like her, for 
she’s mortal kind if any of them 
are in trouble. May be she has 
had some of that herself. I think 
she has, but she’s very close, and I 
have never asked her. See! that’s 
the little girl—Harry the clown’s 
daughter—who waits upon her, 
and she teaches the little thing to 
read and write, and speak her own 
foreign language.’ 

The child thus pointed out was 
coming down the steps of the 
van. She turned round when she 
reached the grass to say,‘ Good- 
night’ again, before she ran off. 
And Mademoiselle, from inside, 
answered ‘Good-night, and then 
came to watch the child. She 
closed the lower half of the door 
in a dreamy, unconscious manner, 
and, resting her arms upon it, 
leant forward, looking up at the 
sky. She was still in her riding- 
habit; and the moonlight fell 
full upon her as she stood there, 
with a weary look in her upturned 
face, and great, heavy tears ga- 
thering slowly and glistening down 
her cheeks. 

‘Eh! eh! Mamzelle,’ broke out 
Harman, speaking with more than 
his ordinary kindness. ‘Why, 
what's the matter? And after your 
success to-night, too.’ 
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The sound of his voice broke 
her dream, for she started up. 
Instead of answering, she bent 
her head and went quickly back 
into the van. And as the door 
closed behind her, the moonlight 
streamed coldly upon its hearse- 
like paint. 


I. 


From the depths of my arm- 
chair, and behind the smoke of 
his own cigar, Reginald Fordyce— 
captain in the th Dragoon 
Guards—was going to deliver a 
lecture. 

He and I were cousins; we had 
not met for some years—not since 
I was at school; and the moment 
he entered my rooms I was 
struck by the likeness between 
us. We were about the same 
height, with the same coloured 
hair and the same kind of features, 
altogether very much alike, though 
he wore a long moustache, and his 
face was tanned to a deep brown 
by an Indian sun, and he had a 
lazy, nonchalant, individual man- 
ner, none of which I had yet 
attained. In age he was about 
six years my senior, and I knew 
but little about him, except that 
he used to go to my home for a 
month or so during the shooting 
season, when I was at school. I 
heard a tale about his getting 
into difficulties a short time be- 
fore he exchanged into his present 
regiment, which was then quar- 
tered in India. That was in the 
vacation, after I left school; he 
was staying with us just before he 
went, and I had not seen him 
since then until that night, when 
he had walked into my rooms at 
the barracks. He was home on 
sick leave, and had come down to 
Helstonleigh, where his old regi- 
ment was quartered. 

‘Are you going to Mrs. Ches- 
hunt’s soirée to-night, George?” he 





had asked. ‘What is the attrac- 
tion there? Winter, Ullathorne, 
and all the other fellows are off.’ 

‘ Good looks, youth, and money.’ 

‘Quite enough. Mrs. or Miss? 

* Two misses.’ 

‘Are you going?’ he had then 
asked again. 

‘No, I am going somewhere 
else.’ 

It was the last night of the cir- 
cus, and Mademoiselle’s benefit, 
and I was going there. 

‘Isn’t there a circus down the 
town?’ he had said, after a little 
pause. ‘I heard the fellows talk- 
ing about it. Winter told me 
they were all hot about one of the 
girls, who was awfully pretty; 
but that you had cut them all out, 
for you had the entrée behind the 
; I was going to say the 
scenes; well, behind the ring. 
It’s Harman’s circus, I suppose ?” 

So I guessed immediately that 
I was in for a lecture, and that 
my cousin had come to my rooms 
expressly for that purpose. But 
he was not Mademoiselle, with 
her dark eyes and beautiful face; 
and I felt neither inclined to 
listen nor let him have it all his 
own way. He had no right, I 
thought, to come and bother him- 
self and bore me about matters 
that did not concern him. I was 
quite old enough to take care of 
myself. But then, on the other 
hand, a lecture from him had all 
the charms of a novelty, and I 
was a little curious to see what 
efficiency he had gained in his 
new line. And, as he seemed so 
intent upon relieving his con- 
science, I thought it would be 
unbecoming in me—his junior— 
to prevent him. 

‘Yes, I said, ‘it’s Harman’s 
circus. He has an awfully pretty 
rider there, so I am fortunate in 
having the entrée behind the ring, 
as you call it.’ 

But Reginald did not imme- 
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diately break ont into a lofty 
strain, as I half expected. When 
it came to the point lecturing 
seemed to be distasteful to him. 
He allowed his cigar, apparently, 
to engross all his thoughts, and 
he pulled his long moustache 
abstractedly, till at last, when 
a thick cloud of smoke nearly hid 
his face, he said, quietly — 

‘ You think you are fortunate in 
having the entrée behind the ring. 
Surely you have heard the proverb 
about a burnt child fearing the fire. 
When I was a little older than 
you are now I burnt my fingers 
very badly in somewhat the same 
way. I have lived to feel the 
smart, so I don’t want you to 
do the same. You understand, 
George ?” 

I was sobered directly. It was 
not a long lecture, but had there 
been any occasion for a lecture 
at all, it would have sufficed. By 


referring to himself he gave it® 


a point, a much greater one, it 
may be, than he thought, for 
there were incidents in his past 
life that were known to me, 
though he was not aware of it. 
Mixed up with the story of his 
difficulties was a story about a 
girl; such things are generally 
kept quiet, and I, probably, should 
never have heard it, but from the 
circumstance that I once took a 
letter to him into our garden at 
home. It was just before he 
exchanged and went to India; 
and he was hiding from his cre- 
ditors until they could be pacified 
and his difficulties smoothed over. 
As a matter of fact, his debts were 
paid by an’ uncle; and, often and 
often, I had heard him and other 
members of the family wonder 
what made Reginald leave his old 
regiment and hurry out of Eng- 
land. I guessed at the time, I 
remember, that the letter I gave 
him had something to do with his 
going. It came in an envelope 
VOL. XXII.—NO. OXXIX. 


directed to my father, with a short 
note, in a woman’s handwriting, 
but without any name, begging 
him to send it on to Reginald if 
he knew his address. I happened 
to be in the room when the post- 
bag was opened, and I was bid- 
den to take the letter to my 
cousin. After a short hunt I 
found him in the garden, lying 
lazily on the grass, smoking’ his 
meerschaum in the sunshine. He 
didn’t look much like a man in 
difficulty, I thought, lolling there, 
humming fragments of tunes, with 
the blue smoke curling from his 
lips; and, boy-like, I envied his 
careless nature that could take 
troubles so easily. 

‘Well, young ‘un,’ he cried 
out, as I approached; ‘ what’s 
that ?’ 

‘Another bill, I suppose,’ I 
said. 

* How came it here, then ?’ 

‘In a letter directed to the 
governor, asking him to send it 
on to you.’ 

‘Hand over, then: and, with- 
out rising, he took it from me. 

I have never forgotten seeing 
him read that letter. I was not 
so very young, as things go. I 
had just left school, but it was 
the first time I saw a man over- 
come. 

He evidently knew the hand- 
writing, for he gave a low, pleased 
laugh as he opened the envelope. 
At the first few lines I noticed 
that his limbs stiffened and his 
face grew hard, but he read it 
through without moving. Then 
his hand dropped as if he had 
been stunned, but a great oath 
hissed out between his lips; and, 
unmindful of my presence, he 
sprang to his feet, and paced up 
and down the grass, clenching 
his teeth, crushing the letter in 
his hand, and calling out aloud 
‘to God’ that the man had lied. 
He left us that evening, and soon 
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after I heard that he had gone to 
India. 

I only knew but the barest 
outlines of that story, and those, 
not altogether correct, I learnt 
from a friend of Reginald, who 
was with him in his old regiment. 
When the crash came my cousin 
managed, somehow, to secure @ 
little money, which he sent to the 
girl, whoever she was. It never 
reached her. Consequent upon 
its loss, but unknown to him, fol- 
lowed poverty—almost starvation 
—and the girl fled. And the let- 
ter from her, written in her 
anger, was the letter I gave him 
when he was lolling in the sun- 
shine in our quiet garden at 
home. 

That was why his lecture car- 
ried such a point with it. He 
had bought his experience — 
‘burnt his fingers,’ as he said— 
‘and lived to feel the smart:’ 
and, with men of the world like 
him, who could tell whether the 
pain was not still stinging. 

‘Yes, yes. I understand, Regi- 
nald,’ I said; ‘ but I will give you 
my word that I have not burnt 
my fingers at all.’ 

‘Good! I am glad of that,’ he 
rejoined, with a relieved air. ‘I 
fancied, from what I heard, you 
had been going it warmly.’ 

The little clock on the mantel- 
shelf struck nine. 

‘Is that right? 


he asked, 
glancing up at it. ‘I suppose you 
are going to the circus. Shall I 


be de trop? I should like to see 
Harman again.’ 

When our coats were on, the 
candles blown out, and the room 
lighted only by the fire, I said— 

‘Did you ever find the writer 
of a letter I once brought you in 
our garden, Reginald ? 

He turned round quickly, and 
looked at me with astonishment. 

‘Was it you?’ he said. ‘ Yes: 
I remember, I was a little ex- 
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cited about it, wasn’t.I? What 
made you ask that question? 
Well! no; I have never found 
the writer. Come, are you ready?’ 

Though he spoke in a careless 
manner, as if it were a mere 
trifle, there was a hard ring in 
his voice that told me that his 
smart was still stinging. 


iil, 


There were not many ‘swells in 
the front row’ of the circus that 
night; the reserved seats were 
nearly empty—they had been en- 
larged since the first performance 
by the addition of the second 
row; but all the back benches 
were crowded, though Mrs. Ches- 
hunt’s soirée had robbed Harman 
of his ‘ swells,’ and Mademoiselle 
of her greatest admirers. 

Seeing a place where there was 
a great, vacant space in these two 
reserved rows, Reginald and I 
went to it, and took our seats 
exactly opposite the entrance of the 
ring from the inner tent. 

‘We are just in time; are we 
not? he asked. ‘I see your fair 
rider appears at the commence- 
ment of the second vart.’ 

He was looking at the empty 
orchestra and the people settling 
themselves on their seats, or he 
would have seen her by the cur- 
tain. I caught sight of her face 
for a minute, bending forward 
over the horse’s head, and of Har- 
man by her side, pointing us out. 

I had hardly spoken to the girl 
since the first night; she had not 
lingered again in the tent, as she 
did then; a few words, or a bow, 
as she passed through to her own 
van, was al) the recompense I 
received for my nightly attend- 
ance, She had changed somehow 
since her arrival at Helstonleigh. 
She was more docile, as Harman 
termed it, as if he were speaking 
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about a horse; and yet I fancied 
he would rather have had her 
wayward and imperious as before. 

‘I can’t make out what’s the 
matter with her,’ he said to me. 
‘ She seems upset and out of sorts. 
Perhaps she will be better when 
we leave here.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ I answered, and kept 
my own counsel; but it was not 
without a feeling of regret at the 
thought of her leaving with her 
secret untold, and the one way 
in which I felt I could help her 
barred against me. I had not 
gone to Mrs. Cheshunt’s soirée, 
because that night would be my 
last chance of speaking to Made- 
moiselle. As Reginald was with 
me I went into the ring; if I had 
been by myself I should have 
gone straight into the inner tent. 
I was inwardly chafing at being 
tied to him, when an accident 
happened which gave me an ex- 
cuse for leaving. ; 

I had seen the girl waiting 
as usual behind the curtain, seen 
Harman talking to her and point- 
ing us out,. but when the mu- 
sicians returned and struck up 
she was not forthcoming. The 
audience waited quietly at first; 
it was not till the men commenced 
the old tune for the second time 
that they began to show signs of 
impatience. The noise increased 
steadily, drowning the music, as 
the delay continued. There was 
a hitch somewhere; ten minutes 
had gone, and Mademoiselle had 
not appeared. 

‘Tl go and see what’s the 
matter,’ I said. ‘ Will you come?” 

‘Not uow. Tl come after- 
wards.’ 

So, leaving him there, I quitted 
the ring, and hastened round to 
the entrance of the inner tent. 

‘What are you waiting for?” I 
asked of the’ fellow, who made 
way for me to pass. 

‘Something to do with that 
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French girl,’ he answered, gruffiy, 
as I went in. The delay was 
over. I saw the white flanks of 
the horse as the curtain fell be- 
hind it, and heard the impatient 
stamping of the people turn to 
applause at the sight of their 
favourite. 

‘She forgot something, I sup- 
pose,’ said one of the men in the 
tent, speaking to me; ‘ for she went 
back to her van and kept us all 
waiting.’ 

That was all then —a mere 
trifle; but it had given me an 
excuse for getting away from 
Reginald, and I was glad it had 
occurred. I did not want him 
by my side when I spoke to 
Mademoiselle; and, by moving 
the curtain a little, I could watch 
her riding in the ring from where 
I stood. I had done so before. 
I had been in the tent every 
night when she came in after her 
performance: this time I intended 
to tell her I wanted to speak to 
her and ask her to wait. 

Peeping from behind the cur- 
tain, I saw my cousin in his seat 
exactly opposite. He was not 
looking at the girl. He was sit- 
ting there, with his arms folded 
and his head thrown back, taking 
no notice of her, but staring at 
the canvas covering straight in 
front of him. To any one who 
did not know him he might seem 
to be merely indifferent to what 
was going on, but to me the ex- 
pression of his face recalled im- 
mediately my remembrance of him 
as he read the letter in our gar- 
den at home. There was the 
same rigid hardness; it was sterner 
to-night than it was when he lay 
on the grass in the sunshine; less 
passionate, but more austere, more 
unrelenting: not a feature was 
altered or contorted; as he sat 
there he looked like a stone statue 
of himself, with living eyes, that 
shone with a cold, pitiless light. 

r 2 
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A conviction flashed across me, 
and as a sudden noise in the 
night, startling the sleeper, rouses 
into instant life all his dormant 
senses, so half-forgotten words, de- 
scriptions, speeches crowded into 
my mind with overwhelming proof 
that the-writer of the letter, the 
cause of my cousin’s going to 
India, the girl he had sought but 
never found, was before me. It 
was my likeness to him that she 
had recognized; it was about 
him that she had hesitated to 
ask me. I saw her face, as she 
was borne past, with its haughty, 
fierce expression returned, and all 
the passion of her nature blazing 
in her eyes, and, at the sight of 
it, I dropped the curtain, and 
turned away. 

Harman was standing in the 
ring. He had never done so before ; 
but, as I paced the tent, wondering 
what would be the end of the 
meeting, I heard his voice calling 
out to the men to be sharp. He 
had come in to fetch the wooden 
stage, up which the horse mounted 
nightly and stood with its four 
hoofs close together upon the 
small, round summit. 

‘ Ah, Mr. George,’ he said, as 
we met in the middle of the tent, 
‘ Wasn’t that Mr. Reginald with 
you? I hardly knew him at first, 
What makes him stop there ? 

He looked tired and worried, 
and the tone of his voice was so 
irritable, that I hardly noticed the 
strangeness of his question. 

‘ What’s the matter, Harman ? 
I asked. ‘ Mademoiselle been 
putting you out? What made her 
so late? You look awfully out of 
sorts.’ 

‘I am out of sorts,’ he said, 
shortly, and glancing round to see 
that nobody overheard him ; ‘ and, 
more than that, I’m nervous. You 
may laugh if you like, lam not 
given to that kind of feeling. You 
know that.’ 
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‘ Yes; I know that. But what 
are you nervous about? Every- 
body seems to have something the 
matter with them to-night.’ 

‘ And a cursed deal too much, 
some have,’ he answered sharply ; 
‘and that girl’s one. When I saw 
you and Mr. Reginald come in, I 
called her and pointed you out. 
I did it to cheer her a bit; 
but, bless me, instead of look- 
ing pleased, she turned awfully 
white, and those great eyes of 
her’s flamed and flashed like red- 
hot coals. “ Why! what’s the 
row now?” I cry out, as she 
jumps offthesaddle. But, without 
a word, back she goes to her van 
and keeps us all waiting, till I 
thought she wasn’t coming at all. 
So I go and knock, but the door’s 
fastened. “ Don’t be in a hurry. 
T’ll come directly,” she cries out; 
but I wait till she opens the door, 
and the first thing I see is a bottle 
on the table, and then one of her 
drawers open, with half the things 
turned out on the floor. “ Well,” 
she says, coolly, seeing me there. 
“ Couldn’t you wait a minute?” 
“No,” I say. “ They are nearly 
pulling the place down.” “ They 
will pull it down altogether soon,” 
she mutters; “and I wish they 
would and bury him under it.” 
“ Bury. who? I ask. “ Never 
mind,” she says. “If you want 
me to ride to-night, let me pass.” 
What was I to do? he added, turn- 
ing round tome. ‘ I couldn’t make 
a fuss and not let her go on; and 
it’s her benefit-night too. But 
what the devil she meant I don’t 
know: only I wish Mr. Reginald 
wouldn’t sit there, and I shall be 
mortal glad when she’s safe back 
in her van; and that’s the long 
and short of it.’ 

‘I will tell Reginald to come 
here,’ I said; and I went to the 
curtain to beckon to him across 
the ring. 

There seemed little occasion for 
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Harman’s alarm. The horse was 
going through his tricks as quietly 
as ever, and the girl appeared to 
be a little sharper with the curb— 
nothing more. She never looked 
at Reginald, who sat, as before, 
staring up at the canvas overhead, 
while the rest of the audience 
watched intently the movements 
of the horse and rider. Every- 
thing was so much as usual, that 
the scene, following Harman’s 
story, was like waking up after a 
nightmare. 

‘ Damnation! What is she doing 
now? he exclaimed, pressing 
closer to me, so as to see better 
into the ring. 

* Only a new trick,’ I replied. 
I thought he was over-excited. 
‘She is bound to do something 
new on a benefit-night.’ 

It didn’t look very dreadful. 
The performance with the stage 
was over, and, instead of letting 
the horse gallop round as usual, 
the girl was taking it straight 
across the ring, pulling it up 
when its head was almost over the 
low wood-work. It had a dashing 
effect and the audience applauded 
loudly. 

* Yes, yes. 
derstand it. 
it again.’ 

Yes again, but she headed the 
horse straight for where Reginald 
was sitting. Its white body hid 
him from us, as it crossed the 
ring in a few strides. I felt Har- 
man pressing to pass me, as the 
girl crouched upon the saddle, 
and, in the second, instead of seeing 
her check the horse, I caught the 
gleam of the lights upon a spur 
driven deep into the animal’s side. 
A loud shout of horror rang in 
my ears, simultaneously with a 
heavy crash, as Ali, rearing wildly, 
sprang forward over the low wood- 
work, and fell full upon Reginald 
in a white, struggling heap. 

Amid cries and shrieks we 


But Ali won’t un- 
Look! she is doing 


dashed into the ring. I saw my 
cousin spring up and people rush- 
ing away from the spot. Others 
followed us and crowded round 
excitedly, with great oaths and 
hoarse voices. But, as we bent 
down, all the din seemed unheard. 
Among the broken and shattered 
benches was the dark robed figure 
of the girl, with upturned face 
and closed eyes, lying right under 
the body of the horse, with its 
great, heavy shoulder crushing 
upon her bosom. 

An hour afterwards, I was sit- 
ting upon the steps of the black- 
painted van. Reginald had carried 
the girl there, and was now with 
her alone. The crowd, who fol- 
lowed him, had dwindled away 
when the doctor’s report was 
known, though a few of them still 
remained, scattered about in small 
groups. It was not a night for 
loitering in the open air, but, 
despite the cold, three or four of 
the troupe lingered by the van. 
They were a scene for a painter 
as they stood in the moonlight, in 
their gay circus dresses, waiting 
there, because their companion 
was dying, and maybe because 
their hearts were heavy for the 
wayward beauty. But there was 
quietness at last, broken only by 
the low voice of the doctor, talk- 
ing to Harman at the foot of the 
steps. 

‘Is there no hope, doctor?’ I 
asked. 

He shook his head. ‘ She can’t 
live many minutes more, poor 
girl,’ he said. ‘ She was fast sink- 
ing when I left her a quarter of 
an hour ago. I don’t think that 
she is in much pain, at least, not 
acute pain. All the injuries are 
internal, and the organs are too 
numbed to be very sensitive. It’s 
very dreadful—very dreadful. She 
ought not to have used that spur.’ 

Involuntarily I put my hand 
upon his arm. ‘ Hush.’ 
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He looked at me eagerly. ‘ Do 
you really think she meant to do 
it? he asked so low, that I could 
hardly hear him. ‘She raved 
about it at first, but I paid no 
heed to that. It’s awful to think 
of it, and she dying too. I wish 
we could get a clergyman to see 
her. But it is too late now—too 
late. Besides she isn’t English, 
and, perhaps, she would not listen 
to him. Do you know what re- 
ligion she holds ? 

‘No, said Harman. ‘I am 
afraid, Doctor, I and the troupe 
don’t think as much about that as 
we ought.’ 

The old gentleman made a kind 
reply, and moved away from us 
into the shadow of the tent; and 
through the thick mist which rose 
into my eyes and blurred my sight, 
I saw him stand there, with his 
bald head uncovered and bent low 
upon his breast. 

‘ George,’ whispered a voice 
above me. ‘ George.’ Reginald 
was standing at the van door, as 
I had seen the girl, six nights 
before, with her tears glistening 
in the moonlight. ‘ Don’t wait 
for me. I'll come to you soon. 
Don’t wait.’ He closed the door, 
but his voice told me that the girl 
was dead. And motioning to the 
doctor that the end had come I 
hurried from the place. 


IV. 

It was a long watch that I 
kept for Reginald, sitting by my 
fire in the quiet barracks. My 
rooms were near the gate, and I 
heard the men return from Mrs. 
Cheshunt’s soirée, generally in 
large parties at first, following 
each other at short intervals; but 
as the night wore on, now one 
alone, now two together came 
back; after them a few late strag- 
glers from other places found their 
way home; and it was long again 
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after the last of these had passed 
my windows before I recognised 
Reginald’s voice calling to the 
sentry. I went out and waited 
for him on the landing, to let him 
see that I had been watching for 
him. He came up the stairs with 
a slow, heavy step till he saw me, 
then muttering something about 
being very sorry to have kept me 
up, he passed into the room, 
wheeled the arm-chair round to 
the fire and sat down. 

I said a few words—how dread- 
fully hard and hackneyed they 
sounded. I could not go, as a 
woman could, and kneel down by 
his side and coax the tears, by a 
gentle caress, into his bloodshot, 
burning eyes; so I sat in silence 
till he chose to speak. There was 
one thing I could do. It wanted 
but four minutes to five, and, pre- 
tending to'search for something 
on the mantelshelf, I touched the 
stop in the side of the clock to 
prevent its striking. I thought 
the sound might jar upon his 
nerves. Eight hours before it had 
been the signal which warned 
us that it was time to go to the 
circus. I did not notice that he 
was watching me, and I sat down, 
hoping that he had not detected 
what I had done. 

‘ Kindly meant, George,’ he said 
however, with a slight smile; 
‘and there are other kindnesses, 
that I have heard of, that I shall 
not forget. She spoke to me 
about you, for—Eh! you look 
surprised, and, perhaps, think you 
have done nothing. It was like 
stopping that clock. From what 
she said, I know you have been as 
courteous to her, as if you had 
met her in the position she ought 
to have held; and I feel it the 
more because it—it was to my 
wife.’ 

‘To your wife! Reginald.’ 

‘ To my wife,’ he repeated, turn 
ing full upon me. ‘ Think of 
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me what you like. I have been a 
fool and a coward, and now I have 
to bear the punishment.’: He spoke 
very bitterly in his grief, and 
moved abruptly round again to- 
wards the fire. Then he asked in 
a quieter voice, but still looking at 
the coals : 
‘ Did you see it? 


* How and I 
nodded. 

He seemed to read my thoughts. 
‘ Does anybody else knowthat——?” 
He stopped abruptly; he could 
not bring himself to criminate his 
wife in formal words. 

‘Only Harman and the doctor, 
I fancy, Reginald.’ And as I spoke, 
he drew a long, shuddering breath 
and leant back in his chair. A 
sharp spasm of pain passed over 
his face, as if he had been struck, 
and then he murmured so low 
that I had to bend forward to 
catch the words. 

‘It was my fault—my fault. 
He told her that our marriage 
was a sham and she believed him. 
He preyed upon her outraged 
feelings till he drove her wild, 
and then he tried to tempt her, 
and she fled from him. Baffled 
he spread reports about her that 
were caught up and magnified. 
Men came to me and told me 
tales about her. They meant well, 
no doubt. They did not know 
that she was my wife. I began 
to believe that the letter was a 
sham, and that it was only an 
excuse, for her leaving me. I 
couldn’t find her. I couldn’t find 
him. I heard that she had gone 
off with him, and I cursed them 
both; and now both are dead. 
He died with the lies he told to 
her and about her hot in his 
mouth; for they were lies—all 
lies, and this is the end of them. 
O God! and what an end.’ 


it happened ? 
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Kind nature came to his relief 
at last. His set, white features 
unbent, and great tears welled up 
into his dry, bloodshot eyes, as he 
covered his face with his hands. 
Without speaking, I put my arm 
round him and led him into my 
other room. I almost lifted him 
on to the bed, threw a rug over 
him, closed the door, and left him 
alone. 

It was an anxious week that 
followed the last night of the 
circus at Helstonleigh. Reginald 
went away the next day to avoid 
being present at the inquest; and, 
early the same morning, Harman 
sent the circus and troupe to 
another town. ‘ Tell me nothing 
now,’ he said, ‘ and I shall know 
nothing. It will be best for all.’ 
He and the doctor were summoned, 
but the newspapers befriended us ; 
the jurors had no suspicion and 
found, unanimously, that it was 
an accident and poor Ali alone 
to blame. 

‘ Best so. Best so,’ muttered 
Harman. ‘ It won’t hurt him, poor 
brute. His hurts won’t heal the 
less soon, or his corn taste less 
sweet. He’ll have to be idle and 
grow fat, now Mamzell’s left us. 
He’ll miss her as much as any of 
us, although we were all very fond 
of the girl.’ 

But before the week had passed, 
there was placards posted up in 
another town, announcing the 
coming of the ‘ unrivalled circus,’ 
only ‘La Haute Ecole’ was omitted 
from the programme. And far 
away from Helstonleigh, Reginald, 
Harman, and I stood by, while 
the fair rider was laid to rest, 
under the shadow of the village- 
church,- where she was married. 
It was her last wish to lie there. 
And a cross, bearing her true 
name, ‘ Marie, the wife of Captain 
Fordyce,’ throws its shadow, when 
the sun is setting, over her grave. 

A. V. H. 
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PLEASURE. 


* Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes, 
And when in act they cease in prospect rise ; 
Present to grasp, or future still to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind.’ 


HAT is pleasure? Absence 

of pain, philosophers have 
answered, with irritating brevity. 
A negative reply most truly, in- 
spiring regret we had not followed 
the example of ‘ Jesting Pilate,’ 
and turned away as the question 
left our lips. In one sense, cer- 
tainly—freedom from pain or 
trouble—its mental representative 
—does afford very decided plea- 
sure, and illustrates a fact indis- 
putable, that living is rendered on 
the whole happy by a succession 
of contrasts more or less marked ; 
better fitted for satisfying man’s 
restless soul than an even tenour 
of content or a paradise of mo- 
notony. 


‘The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, ' 
Good and ill together.’ 


With the absence of bodily pain 
the mind remains in a comfortable 
dolce far niente condition. Every 
one who has battled through a 
perilous illness, and retraced his 
steps from the gloomy valley which 
lies at the end of life’s journey, 
can bear witness to the calm, 
subtle joys attending what is for 
the body almost a vita nuova. 
With firmer hand we each day 
grasp again at life’s myriad sweets 
—the delights of Nature and man’s 
skill: are again children, to prize 
the merest trifles which years of 
custom have made stale and taste- 
less. Poets have not deemed it 
beneath their dignity to sing the 
simple pleasures of convalescence 
—that half-shuddering happiness 
at having foiled the pale king this 
bout, at least: the hearty smiles 


and hand-shakes of those nearest 
and dearest, and—last though not 
least —that wondrous appetite, 
transforming the hackneyed chop 
into a dinner for the gods! 

Man, undeniably, is a pleasure- 
seeking animal. He ceases to be 
so only when he has lapsed into a 
chronic state of morbidity. Before 
we can crawl, our godfathers and 
godmothers hasten to provide us 
with resplendent coral and silver, 
much more to gratify our craving 
eye and ear, than to aid in cutting 
our troublesome ivories. So soon 
as we stumble tipsily along to the 
horror of the nervous bystander, 
some cherished toy or doll must 
needs relieve the ennui of our con- 
stitutional with nurse; and there 
is nothing over which tiny tod- 
diers are so ready to fight a 
outrance as over the staple of their 
mimic pleasures. 

Work is indubitably an acquired 
taste, like that for claret or olives 
—a taste enforced by the rod which 
has flagellated mankind ever since 
fair Eve’s curiosity made her long 
posterity ‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.’ Reason had to 
give us a lift and persuade us to 
accept toil mental or mechanical, 
if not willingly, at least quietly, as 
inevitable, whilst Dame Nature with 
her beauteous system of compen- 
sations teaches us that work a 
thousandfold enhances our plea- 
sures. 

Of what does pleasure consist ? 
Primarily of absorption. Such is 
the bliss of lovers, those gluttons 
of pleasure (so far as their path 
runs smooth, poor voyagers!), the 
entrancing delights of the mazy 
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waltz, charmed wanderings in the 
boundless realms of fiction, or the 
intellectual tournament of chess. 
Though unquestionably there is, 
despite all our groaning ‘ Jere- 
miahs,’ much more pleasure than 
pain in the world, there is yet 
portioned out, and often somewhat 
unfairly, a pretty fund of annoy- 
ances, vexations, discomforts, and 
monotonies, which render the get- 
ting out of ourselves for awhile, far 
from disagreeable, and decidedly 
beneficial. Pleasure allures us from 
the often gloomy prison of se//’, and 
as usually we are compelled to 
companionship in its pursuit, en- 
forces the wisdom of co-operation 
(that hated word which is as a red- 
rag unto the irate tradesman !). 
Man was never cut out for a 
solitary life—as Monsieur Crusoe 
found to his cost. What did his 


abandonment of civilized life en- 
tail on the irrepressible Claimant ? 
Loss of his mother tongue, and the 


fat acres of Tichborne—what an 
awful example of the error of turn- 
ing rusty, and bolting from the 
busy haunts of man! Poor Roger 
might better have drunk pots of 
ale in the congenial butler’s pantry, 
and waiting for the day of in- 
heritance, ten to one have been 
amply consoled for that cruel in- 
terruption of his ‘ Love’s young 
dream.’ Crusoe, instead of a ‘ Life 
on the ocean wave,’ only arrived at 
living high and dry mid the soli- 
tude and alarms of a bit of land 
smaller than a large English 
county, to which he was chained 
—a Promethean-warehouseman in 
mid-ocean, when he could have 
spent a jolly time of it in Old Eng- 
land, and enjoyed the reputation 
of a dutiful son. 

Votaries of pleasure may be di- 
vided into two classes—those who 
are ready to enjoy, and those who 
require coaxing. An important 
desideratum in the pleasure-seeker 
is that he shall be content with 
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himself, as a lucky merchant whose 
balance is on the right side. That 
given, we have a sure basis for 
rearing the transient fabric of the 
swift-running hours,—possess a 
passe-partout with which to sally 
out into the world’s fancy fair, 
and frolic at its thousand pretty 
stalls. Alas! few are qualified by 
fortune and disposition to be thus 
easily wooed and won by the at- 
tractive goddess. Except perhaps 
midst a group of laughing children, 
something of the skeleton at the 
feast, shadows assembled pleasure- 
seekers, a light cloud of internal 
depression, confessed in the inner- 
most hearts of the smiling mul- 
titude that ebb and flow in the 
glowing booths of Vanity Fair. 

Who guessed, for instance, at 
the acute agonies of poor Major 
Pendennis when staying out the 
stately ball, at which the stern 
dictates of fashion and ‘ Pen’s’ in- 
terests said, ‘Wait?’ He pined, 
an ancient wreck, in the grey- 
morning’s light for relief from 
tight boots, stays, and wig, for the 
downy couch which had long ex- 
pected its gouty tenant. Fortu- 
nately our hearts are not free to 
public gaze. Were it not so many 
a high revel would be changed to 
a gloomy ‘ Hall of Eblis,’ and the 
revellers shun each other’s burning 
bosoms in awful silence. 

Touching the assertion that ‘for- 
bidden pleasures are sweetest.’ 
They are so to a certain and 
limited extent only. As Gray beau- 
tifully puts it, we can only ‘ Snatch 
a fearful joy; and the forbidden 
fruit is thoroughly relished only, 
when our appetite is artifically 
strengthened by a tonic leaven of 
evil. Cinderella would rather, we 
opine, have gone to the grand ball 
in the manner of ordinary mortals. 
However that entrancing legend 
may run, we can’t feel certain that 
the fairy godmother could quite 
banish from her protégée’s mind a 
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tiny cloud of distrust as to what 
might ensue ‘ after the opera was 
over.’ Children are generally, and 
rather unfairly, credited, with lust- 
ing after forbidden fruit, and sa- 
vouring it much more than sanc- 
tioned pabulum. In reality they 
are but undamped by care, con- 
science, or reflection, while at the 
flesh-pots, which, we big-folks may 
not feast upon so undisturbedly. 
We have no intention of discussing 
the perplexed question what are 
harmless and lawful, or vicious and 
unlawful pleasures, but can fear- 
lessly assert that by far the larger 
amount of current pleasure is 
wholly of an innocent character. 

‘What is one man’s food is 
another man’s poison,’ and the 
proverb. is constantly illustrated 
for us. There is the life-long plea- 
sure of the bibliomaniac, the bon- 
vivant, the art-collector and anti- 
tiquarian—et hoc genus omne. To 
each of these, the delights and en- 
thusiasm of his neighbour are a 
profound mystery, ignored or 
openly scorned. Intellectual re- 
creations hold a high place in 
the syren mazes of pleasure-land, 
though poisoned with some latent 
alloy. May not the crowned glories 
of the past from their Olympian pin- 
nacle suggest disagreeable contrasts 
to ordinarily-endowed Brown and 
Jones, as they sun or singe them- 
selves in the dazzling light, with 
a vain hope of stealing a thimble- 
ful of ‘ Promethean fire ?’ 

The ‘ De Stiel ’ defined pleasure 
as a sense of progress in any work 
pursued con amore, anticipating the 
‘ still achieving, still pursuing’ of 
Longfellow, and Carlyle’s apothe- 
osis of labour. But to many, or 
most minds, there is little associa- 
tion between the word pleasure, 
and the cumulative delights of 
mastering a foreign tongue, or 
slowly raising a great monument 
of persevering genius, be it a his- 
tory like ‘Gibbon’s’ or a beacon 
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such as Eddystone, and a wonder 
that the toil should arouse or thrill 
any nerve of pleasure. 

But the pleasures of Society! 
What a glowing vista rises before 
the débutant! A many-tinted mé- 
lange—a stage set up with all the 
wondrous tricks of art and custom, 
best calculated to witch the senses, 
and cast a glamour over the vo- 
tary’s soul. Our ever conscious, 
and all-pervading individuality, in- 
fuses a subtle charm into our anti- 
cipations of joys to come in that 
thronged and glittering arena. We 
won’t for a moment (or perhaps 
rather by nature we can’t) regard 
ourselves as pawns on a chess- 
board, boasting only the same 
tether and capacities of moving, as 
vouchsafed to our long ancestry 
from poor misguided ‘Adam.’ The 
sixty-four squares represent the 
formalities and exactions of society, 
on which lines we must be content 
to travel—ay, and move adroitly 
to keep our own, much more to 
win prizes. This irrepressible in- 
dividuality, or self-assertion, suffers 
the very deuce, and plays awkward 
tricks enough when depressed. 
* Hesperides’ may be thrown open 
to a crowd of the upper-ten, and 
prove but a poor sort of place after 
all, if a majority of the guests be 
bilious or under the nameless 
horrors of influenza. Our charming 
hostess may summon witching 
beauty, esprit, and fashion to her 
sparkling salon, to meet cruel 
failure, if a majority of her guests 
are a prey to the blues: for dispo- 
sition, bile, and catarrh, weigh 
more than lights, gilding, and fine 
company. Fair May and charming 
Laura protest ’gainst the infinite 
weariness of Mrs. Dashaway’s 
dance, while brother Charley is in 
raptures over the exceeding jolli- 
ness of the evening. Only because 
the latter has been in the humour 
for a long and happy flirtation, 
whilst May and Laura, at sixes- 
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and-sevens with themselves, grossly 
exaggerated any demerits in their 
respective partners. What is the 
moral? Simply, we must cultivate 
ourselves to be recipients of plea- 
sure, and not, like sulky children, 
turn obstinately away from what, 
with a little exertion on our side, 
can soon be developed into genuine 
amusement. 

There is one pleasure which 
rarely deserts us, our first and 
firmest friend—the last to leave us 
with a sigh. Whocan recount or 
sing the pleasures of Hope? That 
fairy gift which failed to quit 
beauteous Pandora’s treasure-box 
of plagues. Before the straining 
ship goes down, but only when the 
waves rush in beyond the resisting 
power of pumps and seams, we 
may see the rats desert their dark 
stronghold. So when all is over 
with poor mortality, our cheering 
Ariel—Hope flies away to less trou- 
bled regions. Hope, or anticipa- 
tion, forms a piquant sauce for 
joys to come ; so good, indeed, that 
it often pales reality, and make us 
wish again for the season of ex- 
pectation. 

* All things that are, 


Are with more spirit chased than en- 
joyed.’ 
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Old age has its pleasures too, 
though they are principally of a 
negative order. Then monotony 
and quiet (youth’s bugbears), and 
a knowledge that things have been 
wound up and are going undis- 
turbedly, constitute the swummum 
bonum of content. To budding 
miss and jubilant young Hopeful, 
old age presents nothing but a 
vague icy prospect—is indissolubly 
associated with torpor, wrinkles, 
death, and irksome precepts. Na- 
ture smiles at the cunning elixir 
Time is ever preparing in his 
wondrous laboratory for both in- 
ternal and external application. 
Holbein’s ‘ Dance of Death’ has no 
truer or more beautiful illustration 
than that of the terrible despot 
gently leading the aged man to his 
grave. It has been said that old 
people clutch at life more eagerly 
than the young. Nature is too 
strong and kind for this to be true 
but in very exceptional cases. As 
a rule the good dame softly lessens 
the flame of life, and slowly breaks 
our mundane ties in a variety of 
ways, so that the end may come as 
a pleasant sleep, rather than by a 
wrench and a tug from this little 
spot of assured terra firma. 
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A RHYME OF ALMA MATER. 


RAMMED to the brim with Eton’s classic lore, 
Wise saws of sages, poets’ dreams of yore, 
A ‘swell’ to turn yon Latin periods neat, or 
E’en a ‘ Times’ leader in lambic metre— 
Safe in his grasp (of course) Fame’s fairest prize, 
The bumptious Freshman up to Oxford hies : 
His the stern vow, by reading close and deep, 
To scale at length High Honour’s topmost steep. 
So, mid quaint scenes of school and holiday, 
The curtain rises, and begins the Play. 


. * - 7 


He dons the gown, the cap, with matchless grace, 
Sure he to win the Academic race, 

A ‘double first,’ at least, within his ken,— 

Failure but fastens on your shady men. 

A iittle space, the midnight lamp illumes 

The studious calm of his well-ordered rooms ; 

A little space, historian, poet, sage, 

Fire all his thoughts, and all his powers engage— 
Peace his by day, by night untroubled rest, 

No Hebrew threatens, no rude duns molest : 

So his first term glides.smoothly to its end, 

And home he flies the pleasant ‘ vac.’ to spend. 

But soon, next term, dread sign of direful change! 
Rumour is rife with whispers new and strange. 

For him at morn in vain the Chapel bell 

Angrily ‘ swears,—the sad Muse weeps to tell, 

He snores supine, of time unconscious quite, 

After a champagne-supper overnight : 

Rising at length, he scorns the sacred dons, 

And, Lectures cut, breakfasts with Brown at John’s. 
See ye that dashing tandem rolling by? 

Hear ye those shouts that fill the midday sky? 
Tis he, the Freshman erst,—but on his brow 
*Twere vain to seek ‘ Thought’s pale complexion’ now; 
More of late ‘feeds’ it hints, and heavy wines, 

And feet not bedwards turn’d till morning shines, 
Strange coats he wears, and shirts of curious dye, 
And jewels purchas’d in the ‘ Corn’ or ‘ High’: —— 
Purchas’d ?—but well each soapy tradesman knows 
No wish to hint of cash for gems or clothes,— 
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‘ Proud of your custom. Pray, sir, take your pick’ 
(And e’en his watch proclaims the time ‘ on tick !’) 
O happy state, thinks he ; O, blissful dream, 

Thus to disport through groves of Académe! 


- - . = 


Again Time’s curtain rises to the view, 
And shows our quondam Freshman’s ‘face anew. 
What ghastly terror pales his visage so? 
Grisliest of Fiends, avaunt! thou dread Great-Go! 
At length the awful day, despised too long, 
Dawns with its crowd of fears, a gloomy throng ; 
Within the Schools, most dismal spot, he sits, 
Biting his nails, racking his brains by fits: 
Before him baleful Logic’s paper lies, 
Relentless, stern; he shuns it with his eyes— 
For hath not Aldrich woo’d, and woo’d in vain, 
This errant son to follow in his train ! 
‘ Barb’ra, Celarent, rise in silent power, 
Spectres that gibe and sneer in that fierce hour. 
At length ’tis o’er: ‘tis only left to wait 
The dread ‘ Testamur,’ big with secret fate. 
Here are they—here is Brown—and Jones—but, hold! 
Where’s Robinson? and Echo answers, Sold! 
* * * . * 


Years pass; the scene is chang’d :—In a new land, 
Girt by great seas, with towering mountains grand, 
May’st see our hero, lone as lone can be, 

Smoking the herb Nicotian ’neath a tree. 

Around him miles of rolling plain he views, 

Where no grim dun the unwary victim sues: 

No need to sport the oak—is heard no sound 

Save the quick-biting sheep that feed around. 


* *. * - 


And so the Drama ends. 
*A Reverend Dean,’ 
Quoth he, ‘ or Bishop, p’raps, I might have been, 
‘ A Shepherd in a very different sphere, 
Instead of which I—keep a sheepwalk here.’ 
J. W. TAYLOR, 
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ENGLISH HOTEL LIFE. 


TT\HERE is nowhere where you 

can be more thoroughly at 
home than atan inn. It generally 
takes me twenty-four hours to 
work off the sensation of freshness 
and novelty, but after that I enjoy 
myself thoroughly. ‘Shall I not 
take mine ease at my inn? is a 
thoroughly-English proverb. Dr. 
Johnson was a great admirer of 
inns. He preferred tavern life to 
any other: ‘ Believe me, sir, the 
finest prospect is improved by a 
goodinn in the background.’ There 
was good Archbishop Leighton who 
always desired to die at an inn: 
and he had his wish—and his life 
and his money were exactly com- 
mensurate. There is one very 
simple reason that accounts for 
the superiority of inns. At your 


own house or at any other house, 


the less trouble you give, so much 
the better; but at an hotel you 
ean hardly give too much trouble: 
you cannot ask for too great a 
number of things. Business is all 
the brisker for your orders. The 
hotel system in England has not 
attained the vast development 
which has been the case in Ame- 
rica: and, for the sake of every 
home influence, I sincerely trust it 
never may; but that there has 
been a wonderful alteration of late 
years every one who has had occa- 
sion to travel through all parts of 
the country, knows very well. 

It is a noticeable phase of En- 
glish society, that an increasing 
number of persons live regularly 
at hotels. This is an approxima- 
tion to the American system. The 
hotels willingly receive sach. Some 
will make extremely ample reduc- 
tions, to permanent customers: but 
of course they prefer those guests 
who do not ask for, and would not 
accept, any concession. There is 


an amusing story, told by Mr. 
Smiles, in one of his ‘ Lives of Engi- 
neers.’ A great engineer had re- 
sided so long at one of the hotels 
near Charing Cross, that he was 
regarded as one of the fixtures. 
He horrified a new landlord by 
telling him that he was going 
away. The poor man explained 
that he had bought and paid for 
him only a few weeks before, and 
that he had paid several hundred 
pounds for the lease and good-will 
of the permanent inmate. People 
who have had the misfortune to 
outlive their friends and relations, 
often live permanently at hotels, 
finding it tolerably cheap, and 
much more cheerful. They hardly 
live at one hotel all the year long 
but they flit, according to the 
season, from one hotel to another. 
It is not unusual, in these wealthy 
days, to find whole families, with 
servants and governesses, locating 
themselves for weeks together at an 
hotel. Nowhere more than in 
Yorkshire, is there so much money 
spent, or the style of living so 
frank, free, and unembarrassed. 
It is only of late years that vast 
hotels have become the fashion in 
London. The Grosvenor, the Cha- 
ring Cross, the Langham have 
quite revolutionized hotel life in 
London. Most of the old hotels 
have furbished up and endeavoured 
to meet the modern standard. The 
great motive cause was probably 
the Limited Liability Act, which, 
both for good and evil, has im- 
mensely modified the character of 
English commercial transactions. 
The wide prospect was thereby 
opened to the general public of 
realizing the tradesman’s profits 
with something decidedly less 
than the tradesman’s responsibili- 
ties. Innkeeping was supposed to 
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be a peculiarly prosperous busi- 
ness yielding immense returns. It 
became a famous investment, and 
limited-liability hotels arose on 
every side. Clergymen, country 
gentlemen, and spinster ladies, all 
became innkeepers, so far as the 
taking of shares could make them 
such. But it soon became evident 
that you could not have the 
tradesman’s profits, unless you also 
had his constant assiduity and 
keen interest in his daily takings. 
The new hotels were generally 
built in a very complete manner 
and were most gorgeously fur- 
nished. But somehow they did 
not succeed as they might have 
been expected to succeed. There 
was An air of listlessness about 
them. The very servants seemed 
to know that the manager’s eyes, 
unquickened by the intense re- 
sponsibility of a personal venture, 
had not its wonted terror and 
command. Some properties be- 
came heavily mortgaged, and some 
altogether came to sorrow. I have 
known of hotels being sold, the 
furniture of some rooms of which 
had never been used, with almost 
miles of sheetings and blanketings 
untouched. Of late the system has 
been to employ some manager of 
great experience, and who will take 
a large interest in the undertaking. 
The general business has been 
firmer and healthier; but still the 
non-paying hotels are not infre- 
quent, and those are thought ex- 
ceedingly good which sbow a profit 
of seven or eight per cent. It will 
be seen, therefore, that, although 
the charges of great hotels are 
high, it would be difficult to make 
a reduction. Of course there are 
some hotels where you must pay 
anything you are asked: ‘Lun- 
cheon, sir, four shillings, a potato, 
sixpence, water-cress sixpence ’— 
the cumulative style which German 
hotel-keepers often practice upon 
the tourist. If you come to the 
VOL. XXII.—NO. CXXIX. 
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conclusion that you don’t like the 
wine of an hotel, and prefer to take 
your own, the charge is two shil- 
lings a cork. Some hotels are not 
happy in their wines. There are 
no wine committees, as at clubs, 
and they are perhaps selected by a 
single vicious taste. At such a 
place as Brighton you may be 
charged pretty much as you like. 
People go there when they have 
plenty of money and with the ex- 
press design of getting rid of it. 
The Grand Hotel at Brighton is 
more like a caravanserai than any 
other place where I have stayed, 
and it has certainly not superseded 
the Bedford of old. In Paris, lam 
glad to say that the tariffs both of 
the Louvre and of the Grand Hotel 
are reduced. One advantage of a 
great hotel is that you may calcu- 
late to a sixpence what you have 
to pay; and if you go on the 
boarding system, increasing in the 
hotels, you need only be provided 
with a specified number of guineas. 


* But worse it were than death or idiot’s 
glance 

To be without a sow within these 
walls.’ 


Tariffs are everywhere attainable, 
and it depends, only on yourself 
where you will take up your abode 
and how long you will stay. 

Let us look a little at the work- 
ing of great hétels in their prac- 
tical detaila The commissariat of 
a great hotel must be a very serious 
matter. The provisioning of the 
Grand Hotel on the Boulevard des 
Italiens must involve very curious 
statistics. In such large under- 
takings there is always a risk that 
peculation and waste will run away 
with the profits. A professed cook 
will take his hundred a year and 
drink his fourteen pints of beer 
daily. The management does not 
so much find fault with this: for 
you cannot stint people of beer 
who are exposed to great fires, but 
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the extravagance that can be per- 
petuated in such establishments is 
immense. The system of letting 
off apartments, the tenants of which 
keep their own keys and feed where 
they like, has taken no hold of 
English hotels. You cannot sleep 
at an English hotel, under three- 
half-crowns, which represent bed, 
attendance, and breakfast. But 
then the solitude of the Grand 
Hotel can be immense, because the 
crowd is immense. The court-yard 
of the Langham only feebly re- 
produces the court-yard of the 
Grand. There is a legend, that in 
one of the streets—as the great 
corridors of the Grand are named 
—a man died and was not found 
for a week afterwards. Then the 
administration is necessarily car- 
ried on by a system of checks, 
which is indeed the only method 
possible. Perhaps you are some- 
times surprised at the delay in at- 
tending toa simple order. But that 
order has been booked—perhaps 
re-booked—and tickets and coun- 
terfoils interchanged before that 
glass of wine is issued. The mere 
management of such a business, in 
the treasury, offices, etc., involves 
enormous work, and could only be 
conducted by almost military dis- 
cipline and subdivision of labour. 
One of the most important offi- 
cials in an hotel, is the head- 
waiter. Dickens, in his ‘ Mutual 
Friend,’ in that incompfirable mar- 
riage dinner at Greenwich, makes 
the head-waiter Archbishop. If he 
had said Archdeacon, he would 
have given the precise meaning of 
the word head-waiter. This func- 
tionary is immensely important. 
I knew a head-waiter who had a 
stipend of three hundred a-year; 
this is somewhat above the average, 
but the head-waiter of a great 
hotel has at least half that stipend. 
Then their chance fees are very 
considerable. They have sometimes 
most persuasive manners. Old 
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ladies abandon themselves to their 
care with the most relying abandon. 
An habitué of an hotel generally 
gives a weekly ‘tip’ to the head- 
waiter and he generally knows what 
he is about. The head-waiter is 
nearly always English, but a large 
proportion of the under-waiters are 
foreign—French, Italian, and Ger- 
man. That great servant-difficulty 
crops up at the hotels, and it is 
thought best to import the waiters. 
As a rule, they fare as well as the 
most lucrative guest in the house : 
an early dinner and an excellent 
supper. ‘The best and simplest 
plan,’ said a gentleman to me, the 
other day, ‘is to give your ser- 
vants salmon, lamb, new peas, and 
early potatoes. Then they don’t 
waste, as they know the value; 
otherwise they are most wasteful.” 
Some waiters have quite a cosmo- 
politan reputation: they are known 
in Switzerland, France, and Eng- 
land. Some will ply a trade during 
half the year and go into business 
for the other half. I have some- 
times received pantomimic gestures 
from waiters who wished to convey 
the impression that they had met 
me in far-away localities. Then 
there is the elderly domestic, like 
the chambermaid in the ‘ Vision of 
Sin,’ who prides herself upon her 
severe aspect and irreproachable 
character, and who declines, from 
ethical motives, to bring your hot 
water into the bed-room, causing 
you to shiver in the breeze as you 
make a surreptitious dash for it. 
The vexed question of fees to ser- 
vants isconstantly recurring. When 
you have paid for attendance, it is 
rather hard to pay over again: yet 
you naturally want to give some- 
thing to people who have been civil 
to you, especially if you are told— 
as you sometimes are—that they 
receive no money payment. I think 
a small gratuity is due to the ser- 
vants with whom you have been 
chiefly brought in contact, espe- 
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cially if you feel that you have 
really been done well by. 

There are some large hotels 
which of late years have been 
dropped down in romantic sites 
where you can study bits of scenery 
and phases of society with peculiar 
facility. As a rule, you do not see 
much of either in a great city. 
There is one exception, which is, 
that at the Langham or the Louvre 
you will be sure to find American 
families staying on indefinitely ; 
and, if you think it worth while, 
you can get together a large Ame- 
rican connection. The idea of 
putting down large hotels in beau- 
tiful localities, where families may 
stay for weeks together and the 
neighbourhood may yield them 
constant enjoyment, is an admirable 
one: it is importing into the 
country just as much of London 
as you care for. A bachelor has 


all the comforts of his club, with 
an agreeable admixture of ladies’ 


society. It is true that the draw- 
ing-room, in some places, is nomi- 
nally reserved only for those 
gentlemen who are accompanied 
by ladies, but the rule is not de 
rigueur, and you soon find some 
kind people who will take you 
under their wing. The English 
taste for insulation will cause many 
people to coop themselves up in 
private rooms, and not to avail 
themselves of the spacious public 
rooms. Generally, however, people 
muster to the table d’héte, appa- 
rently under the conviction that it 
is the best dinner to be had in a 
house. The English table d’héte, 
however, has not arrived at the 
perfection of those abroad. The 
institution is not yet fully assimi- 
lated to the English genius. 
Thotgh the courses are fewer the 
time is longer—a table d’hiéte 
ought to be just one hour long— 
and the prolongation is due to a 
delay between the courses which 
sometimes renders the viands cold. 
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On former occasions we have 
spoken in this magazine of grand 
hotels abroad, and such as those 
of Scarborough and Aberystwith, 
in our own country, have been 
discussed. Let us take some in 
the fair Western country. Clifton 
is not a bad place to stay at, and 
the Down Hotel is a familiar ex- 
ample of what a grand hotel may 
be. Clifton is to Bristol very 
much what the parks and their 
neighbourhood are to the City. 
The Suspension-bridge is a tri- 
umph of engineering skill; the 
Leigh woods are beautiful to be- 
hold, though you dread the effect 
of the introduction of numerous 
villas among their shades; the 
Clifton and Durdham downs are 
freely swept by Atlantic breezes 
when the wind is from the west. 
The contrast with Bristol is very 
striking and suggestive. The 
Bristolians have always been a 
somewhat lawless set; Mr. Free- 
man tells us in his last volume 
how in the Conqueror’s time a 
holy monk went down to Bristol 
to preach against the Slave Trade. 
And the Slave Trade kept up its 
connection with Bristol to the 
last. But there is something in- 
finitely picturesque in those nar- 
row, crowded, overhanging streets; 
in the recollection of Chatterton’s 
muse and Burke’s orations; in 
the twin cathedrals; for St. Mary 
Redcliffe’s surely deserves that 
title. The Down scenery is limited, 
but when you prolong your walk 
or ride to the point above Shire- 
hampton, take the railways that 
run on either side of the river, 
and work your way up the Severn 
and down the Bristol Channel, 
and you find you are in the centre 
of a rich district which well de- 
serves to be worked. Then you 
have the pictures at Leigh Court 
and George Miiller’s orphan schools 
at Ashley Down. 

Very pleasant is it to get back 
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to the spacious reception-rooms of 
the Down Hotel, and find all crea- 
ture wants carefully attended to. 
At Plymouth, Falmouth, Torquay, 
Westward Ho, there are famous 
hotels, but in the Western penin- 
sula there is none that I like 
better than that at Ilfracombe. It 
is a pleasant halting-place if you 
are working your way between 
the two great moors of Devon- 
shire, Dartmoor and Exmoor. I 
know of no district more abound- 
ing with all objects of interest 
than that of Ilfracombe. I re- 
member staying at the hotel the 
first week it was inaugurated, 
when I was almost the only deni- 
zen of the palatial pile, and took 
a very morbid view of the whole 
concern, despite the comfort and 
excellence of its arrangements. 
But I have since heard that it 
has been twice enlarged, and when 
the new railway is opened it must 
again overflow its limits. 

Hotel life is certainly luxurious 
and lazy. The first thing to im- 
press upon ‘servants is that they 
are on no account to call you in 
the morning. People have no 
right to force upon people the 
pestilent habit of early rising. 
You saunter into the coffee-room 
between nine and ten, and find your 
letters and newspapers ranged at 
your table. This is much better 
than a porter banging you up at 
half-past eight to give you your 
letters. You soon appropriate a 
table. Going into an hotel the other 
day, I was politely requested to 
yield the place I had taken, as it 
belonged to a gentleman who had 
occupied it for the last five years. 
Then take your strolls in the gar- 
den, or on the beach, and: you 
must be of morose disposition if 
you do not gather up some plea- 
sant words and looks whereby to 
ensweeten the sweet air. Then 
the gay children of pleasure plot 
and plan for the summer day. 
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Sometimes, as I look at such 
pleasant scenes, and mentally 
contrast scenes of poverty and 
struggle, I am reminded’ of the 
ladies of the ‘ Decameron’ who 
sought refuge from the plague in 
those fair villas outside Florence. 
If you are a busy man, you have 
briefs to read or articles to write; 
should it be a fine day you will 
have the common room for read- 
ing or writing all to yourself; or, 
if it is rainy,’ unless you have a 
genius for concentration, you will 
have to retreat to your own apart- 
ment. But have as little to do 
with work as you possibly can 
while you are sojourning in these 
luxurious summer palaces. But 
don’t be an indolent man, depend- 
ing for your resources on what 
society you can pick up.. The 
charms of society are exaggerated; 
it is all very well in its way, but 
one ought to be able to enjoy soli- 
tude; and at any new place a cer- 
tain amount of solitude is to be 
gone through before there can be 
any real enjoyment of ‘society. 
Give up your work, or keep it till 
the rainy weather, but boat, sketch, 
philosophize, botanize, pedestrian- 
ize. Never think unkindly of any 
companionship, but be courteous 
to all, looking upon each nature 
as a new book to be opened and 
perused. Nothing is pleasanter 
than gliding into companionship 
and intimacy. Some persons are 
reluctant to contract a new friend- 
ship when on the face of things 
the intimacy must soon termi- 
nate. As a rule, residents in 
watering-places are very slow to 
call upon visitants, because the 
visitants will so soon have fled. 
This is a very narrow and one- 
sided way of looking at things. 
A good is none thé less so because 
it is brief, and then these broken 
links may often be resumed. It 
is a capital thing to have your 
six or nine hours in the open air, 
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inhaling the oxygen and iodine, 
with an al fresco lunch. Lord 
Palmerston said that a man, to 
be_in perfect health, ought to be 
in the open air four hours a day; 
and as on many days a man fails 
to count as much as this he must 
restore the average. I delight to 
wander at my own sweet will 
across an unknown country, and 
when I come to some pretty elm- 
shaded village, such as an Eng- 
lish artist loves, and.on which 
any English eye would love to 
dwell, then I rest and read and 
saunter until the advancing sha- 
dows remind me of retreat. Then 
comes the table d’hote; and I like; 
for my own part, to sit next some 
travelled veteran who is not: un- 
willing to impart his experience 
to me, or some business man who 
is resting on his oars, having 
worked hard for years, and. who, 
looking ’at all questioiis: of the 
day from experience and from a 
practical point of view,-can be 
instructive enough, though - per- 
haps a little one-sided. It is the 
advantage of a prolonged: dinner 
that it admits conversation, and 
itis the advantage of the dinner- 
hour that it disposes men! to’ be 
genial and conversant. And'after 
a honest day’s work or play that 
rest comes very pleasantly; ¥ery 
pleasant to have music and. light 
and strolls ‘beneath-the moonlight 
or the wave-beat ‘shore: You 
will always find men to. talk. to 
in the billiard’ or smoking roonis, 
but you must not let. the - con- 
verse interfere with’ what I call 
the toning down process of -the 
evening hours. “Y6u’ will find 
men who will sit-up ‘to unheard 
of hours in their sitting-rooms; 
and sometimes meet. them‘ going 
to their beds as the very early 
birds are preparing for a. plunge 
before breakfast. But the wise 
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plan is to tone down gently, lay 
aside work, avoid the exciting and 
emotional, read easy books and 
write easy letters, so that sleep 
courteously woo’d may gently 
come, and make you full of feel 
the next day, as Windham used 
to say. I imagine that this may 
sound a little epicurean, but the 
great thing is the maintenance of 
the Mens sana in corpore sano. 

In this hotel life you come 
across many confidences and inti- 
maciés. Often you find an under- 
tone of sadness and ill health 
where expense seems most un- 
spared and enjoyment most free. 
That pale-faced man is only just 
now récovering from a severe ill- 
ness that I am afraid will never 
entirely release its grasp. That 
group of slender girls in half- 
mourning have had a terrible 
domestic calamity. That young 
élergyman has been sent down by 
his parishioners, who have clubbed 
together a purse. Then there 
are business men who are snatch- 
ing’a few days from business, and 
barristers who are carving a slight 
holiday out of circuit. Most are 
holiday, people who, according to 
the wise modern fashion, are se- 
curing a rest and breaking time 
im‘the year. They will soon make 
up lost ground with freshened wits 
and quickened energy. I do not 
underrate foreign travel, but I love 
honie: scenéry; I do not mislike 
the old-fashioned inn, of which 
I might. say many kindly words, 
but tke grand hotels of cities sum 
up all the conveniences and luxu- 
ries of ‘modern life, and those 
which are established in our great 
health resorts have peculiar social 
points of interest which render a 
prolonged stay there an. agreeable 
interlude. to a working and over- 
worked"man. 

. F. A. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE REUNION. 


HE croquet party seemed to 
open a new era in Richard 
Anstruther’s life; from that time 
he and Miss Mackenzie never 
passed a day without meeting. 
The old life seemed shut out com- 
pletely from his view ; he did not 
care to look far beyond Kathleen’s 
face. The place where they more 
frequently met, however, was in the 
hay-fields, in the cool of the July 
evenings. They sauntered among 
the sweet-smelling new-mown hay, 
and climbed to the top of the Dyke 
Hill, Kathleen’s favourite spot, to 
watch the sunset, and lingered 
there often till the bright colour 


died out of the deserted skies; 
then they sauntered slowly back, 
chatting pleasantly if not gaily, 
she flavouring the conversation 
with the sauce piquante, which 
gave him such a relish for her 


society. Sometimes, by some 
natural process, they found them- 
selves linked hand in hand, as 
they walked on through the 
pleasant lanes under the darken- 
ing skies, without uttering a 
word. 

Anstruther began to think he 
must take a last look on his 
‘ fool’s paradise,’ and begone ; and 
yet he could not bear to think of 
it, partly for her sake, partly for 
his own; he was vain enough to 
fancy she would miss their ¢éte-d- 
téte rambles, and the idea of her 
wandering {téte-a-téte with any- 
body else, was gall and wormwood 
to him. He often speculated and 
wondered what she would say, 
how she would look when he 


should tell her they must say, 
* Good-bye.’ For both their sakes, 
he felt that if it were to be said 
at all, it must be said soon. He 
had met and parted with many 
women before now, and forgotten 
them, but part when and how they 
might, he felt that this one would 
never be forgotten. Meanwhile, 
as everything must be bought 
with a price, their arcadian felicity 
stirred the breath of scandal, and 
Mrs. Grundy appeared upon the 
scene, having a special rod in 
pickle for Miss Mackenzie; but 
she hesitated to lay it on that 
young lady’s delicate shoulders, 
till Mr. Anstruther had left the 
field of action—knowing that he 
would gird on sword and buckler 
in her defence, and rout their 
forces utterly. The Grundynians 
have more than once used their 
unseen weapons too mercilessly, 
and been defeated in the face of a 
bold unconventional truth, and 
have slunk away on the dark side 
of the world for a time, but only 
to re-appear again with arms 
brightened and burnished, and 
darts envenomed ready to maul 
and mangle the fairest reputation. 
Miss Mackenzie had certainly 
given Mrs. Grundy a handle for 
her slanderous weapon, she knew 
well enough that evil things were 
said behind her back, but she did 
not care, she took no means to 
stop them, being ignorant of 
the poisonous effect of gossiping 
tongues; she looked loftily forward 
and went on herway. The young 
lady was by no means blind to the 
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general impropriety of their ways, 
she held many a mental argument 
upon the subject, and argued her- 
self into the admission that though 
theoretically it might be a little 
wrong, practically it was a great 
delight. After all, what had 
society done for her, that she 
should immolate herself on its 
altar? Suppose she denied her- 
self the pleasure of seeing him, 
and turned her back upon him 
after the fashion of the most 
severe propriety, what would 
society give her in return for her 
self-denial ?—nothing. She knew 
well enough that no thing lives 
for ever, that the delicious hours 
and days were passing away, and 
would soon be gone—no matter— 
so long as they lasted, she would 
enjoy them to the uttermost. Few 
persons, even those who are wiser 
and stronger than Miss Mackenzie, 
would have the courage to put a 
brimming cup untasted from their 
thirsty lips, because it would be 
empty, and they would be again 
‘thirsty on the morrow. Of course 
Mr. Anstruther would go away 
some day, and she must go back 
to her own lonely life. Well, 
sufficient for the day was the evil 
thereof, so ‘ Vive la Bagateile!’ In 
this mood she threw on her hat, 
and wandered out into the golden 
cornfields, knowing well enough 
that a grey wide-awake would be 
watching for her, on some elevated 
spot in the remote distance, and 
that a pair of long legs would 
come vaulting over a stile and 
bring their owner to her side. 
Of course she was always sur- 
prised to see him, and he never 
expected to see her, but was de- 
lighted nevertheless. They acted 
the farce so often, till at last they 
began to believe in these acci- 
dental meetings. 

One evening as they were en- 
joying their ramble across the 
fields, amusing themselves in their 
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own fashion, they chanced to look 
ahead, and to their mutual dis- 
may, beheld Mrs. Woollaston and 
the two Miss Foresters bearing 
down upon them. Mr. Anstruther 
was the first to discover them— 
he stopped short. 

‘Kathleen,’ he said, ‘ they’ve 
not seen you—run back!’ 

‘Why,’ she exclaimed, ‘ why 
should I run back as though I 
were ashamed of myself, and they 
had a right to rebuke me? I 
don’t see any great crime in walk- 
ing across the fields with you.’ 
She held up her small head, looked 
a little vexed and flurried, and 
walked defiantly on. ‘I'd better 
say good-bye at once,’ she added; 
‘of course you'll walk back with 
them !’ 

‘ Of course,’ he answered, drily ; 
‘Miss Forester is a temptation 
which I may not have the courage 
to withstand—and, Kathleen,’ he 
added, quickly, ‘I would rather 
have met a mad bull than these 
women ; I could take that by the 
horns and shield you from it; 
but I cannot shield you from 
their confounded tongues — a 
woman’s tongue is a weapon a 
man is utterly powerless against.’ 

By this time the two parties 
had approached very near, they 
met, Mr. Anstruther raised his 
hat to his hostess and her friends, 
as he would have done to any 
ordinary acquaintance. They ac- 
knowledged his politeness with 
the most freezingly cold courtesy, 
as though they resented it, and 

ssed on. 

‘ Well!’ exclaimed Miss Fores- 
ter, when they were out of hear- 
ing. ‘ What a state of demorali- 
zation the world is coming to! 
The idea of walking about with a 
person of that description, and 
passing us without a word, dear 
Mrs. Woollaston; and you are 
such friends, too!’ Mrs. Woollas- 
ton sighed plaintively, and said 
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that ‘Miss Mackenzie was a scandal 
to the Manor, and her goings on 
ought to be put a stop to; as for 
poor dear Mr. Anstruther, he was 
only too easily led astray.’ So 
they walked on bemoaning. _ 

‘They'll never forgive me for 
this,’ exclaimed Kathleen, as soon 
as they were a few yards ahead. 
‘ Did you see Miss Forester’s face ? 
If looks could kill, I should be 
lying dead at your feet this mo- 
ment; but I think you had better 
have turned back with them.’ 

‘We don’t always do what is 
better or best,’ he answered ; ‘ we 
sometimes choose what is pleasant- 
est instead.’ 

From that moment Miss Mac- 
kenzie’s reputation was a doomed 
thing. She soon became aware 
that things were going wrong 
somewhere. She was summoned 
one morning to the Rectory, and 
seriously lectured as a sheep that 
had gone astray, and refused to 


be gathered into the fold again. 
She would not call herself a miser- 
able sinner, confess, repent, and 
be forgiven; on the contrary, she 
held her head rather high, and 
disdained to plead ‘ extenuating 


circumstances ’ 
ways. 

One word led to another, and 
that evening when she went to 
keep her accidental tryst with Dick 
Anstruther, she carried her dis- 
missal and a quarter’s salary in 
her pocket; but she never told 
him how things had fallen out, 
lest he should blame himself as 
being in part the cause. That 
evening she was in unusually 
good spirits, and more charming 
than ever, and left Mr. Richard 
Anstruther doubly enslaved, and 
in greater perplexity than before. 

Meanwhile the evening for Mrs. 
Woollaston’s reception was fast ap- 
proaching. She was in a state of 
effervescing anxiety, and never 
seemed tired of hoping ‘it would 


for her wicked 
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go off well.’ She spoke of her ap- 
proaching entertainment as though 
it were a gunpowder plot, or a 
new species of firework that might 
refuse to go off when the time 
came for the display. 

The evening before Mrs. Wool- 
laston’s réunion, Mr. Anstruther 
missed seeing Miss Mackenzie, who 
had stayed at home with a sick 
headache. He was not used to 
disappointment, and was in rather 
an ill humour, and, by way of re- 
gaining a healthy tone of mind, 
took a long, exciting walk of nearly 
a dozen miles. It was late in the 
evening, nearly ten o’clock, when 
he returned slowly to the Manor. 
He took a short cut across the 
meadows, then by a narrow path 
which brought him into a winding 
bridle road. On the left hand there 
was a stile, placed cornerwise in a 
thickset hedge, which led him 
within twenty feet of the high 
road. As he approached this spot— 
indeed, while he was still some 
yards the other side of it, he heard 
the voices of a man and woman 
talking rather ioud. He vaulted 
over the stile; the woman gave a 
ery of surprise; he turned to apo- 
logise for having alarmed her, and 
found himself face to face with 
Mrs. Woollaston. His eyes then 
turned to her companion, and he 
was amazed to find it was the 
same rather suspicious-looking cha- 
racter who had inquired the way 
to Grove Manor on the day he had 
himself first arrived there, which 
was now a fortnight ago. 

‘Has this man insulted you ?’ 
he exclaimed, his gaze resting on 
Mrs. Woollaston’s face. 

*‘ Yes——no—that is—oh, come 
away!’ she exclaimed, laying her 
hand on Mr. Anstruther’s arm, as 
though to drag him on; but he 
stood still, and addressing the 
stranger he said— 

‘When I saw you here a fort- 
night ago I thought you were after 
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no good; nowI know it. Be off, 
or I shall set the police to look 
you up.’ 

‘The police!’ echoed the man, 
contemptuously. ‘I ain’t afraid 
of that cattle. If anybody’s broke 
the law this time it ain’t me. 
We're old friends, the lady and 
me, and we was having a chat about 
old times, when you had the bad 
manners to interrupt us; but 
never mind, we'll finish our con- 
versation another time. Good even- 
ing.’ 

He touched his cap, jumped over 
the stile, and went the way Mr. 
Anstruther had come. 

‘I’m afraid that fellow has 
frightened you,’ he said, offering 
his arm to Mrs Woollaston, whose 
face wore a white look of terror 
as she glanced over her shoulder 
to see if he was really gone. She 
took no heed of Mr. Anstruther, 
but walked on silently by his side. 
Once or twice she clasped her 
hands convulsively, murmuring in 
an undertone— 

‘ What shall I do? 
do? 

‘If I can be of any service to 
you, Mrs. Woollaston,’ he added, 
‘trust me I will, and you shall 
never have cause to regret any 
gconfidence you may place in 
me.’ 

‘I believe you,’ she answered, 
looking steadfastly in his face; ‘ but 
I have no confidence to give.’ 

He saw she was suffering; but he 
had no desire to intrude upon her 
confidence any farther than she 
chose to extend it tohim. They 
walked on in unbroken silence; 
they reached the gate of her home, 
and, as she laid her hand upon 
the latch, she turned to him and 
said — 

‘Tt is no use troubling Mr. Wool- 
laston with my alarm; he could 
do no good.’ 

He bowed his head, and they 
went up the garden together. 


What can I 
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‘So, so!’ thought Mr. An- 
struther. ‘My pious hostess is 
one of those persons who have 
backstairs to their lives as well as 
to their houses.’ 

The next day Mrs. Woollaston 
walked about the house more like 
a galvanised ghost than a living 
creature. She avoided anything 
like a private interview with Mr. 
Anstruther, and was more reserved 
and silent than usual during the 
day. Mr. Woollaston, on the con- 
trary, was in buoyant spirits; and 
once or twice, when he indulged 
in a mild joke, she administered a 
pious rebuke. She could not get 
out of the habit of clipping and 
cutting at other people’s follies 
when her own were flourishing. 

In the evening the house was 
ablaze with lights; everything was 
duly arranged, and things promised 
to ‘ go off,” according to the lady’s 
desire. One by one the select so- 
ciety of the Manor crowded Mrs. 
Woollaston’s staircase. She had 
determined to open the meeting 
with a prayer; but her intention 
was so strongly battled against by 
Mr. Anstruther, that she compro- 
mised the matter, and had her 
visitors played in with the Dead 
March in Saul, which was cruelly 
murdered on an indifferent piano. 
Somebody sang, then somebody els« 
recited a scene from ‘ Macbeth,’ who 
was treated more barbarously than 
that noted chieftain treated his 
numerous victims. This ‘ Shake- 
spearian reading’ was the great 
success of the evening. The greater 
part of the enlightened Manorians 
held it a vicious thing to patro- 
nise any theatrical performance ; 
and the beauties of Shakespeare 
were revealed to them either 
through the drawling, watery 
whining of lips that profaned the 
words they uttered, or were some- 
times spouted and thundered in 
their ears by devoted dramatic 
geniuses who believed in them- 
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selves as the illustrators of the 
world’s great poet. 

In the midst of the applauding 
voices which followed the recita- 
tion Anstruther’s quick ear de- 
tected something like an alterca- 
tion on the stairs. He recognised 
one voice at least; Mrs. Wool- 
laston recognised it too, and, with 
clenched hands and a fixed, de- 
spairing look upon her face, took 
a step towards the door. An- 
struther, fearing some contre-temps 
was at hand, whispered to Mrs. 
Woollaston— 

‘T'll see to the matter. Compose 
yourself, and amuse your friends.’ 

He had hardly uttered these 
words when he heard the intruder’s 
voice close to the door, exclaiming, 

‘I know I ain’t invited ; but I’ve 
come for all that, and I think the 
mistress will make me welcome. 
My name’s Dargle— Mr. James 
Dargle.’ 

At that moment Anstruther 
stepped forward and held out his 


hand, saying, 

‘Mr. Dargle, yes—ahem! A 
friend of mine, Woollaston, though 
I hardly expected he would turn 


up to-night. Come, we'll have a 
little private chat and then rejoin 
the company.’ He passed his hand 
lightly through that gentleman’s 
arm, who stared at him, exclaim- 
ing— 

‘Well, you are a smart fellow. 
You ought to have a special certi- 
ficate for lying.’ 

‘ And you ought to have a special 
certificate for something else, or I 
am much mistaken,’ answered An- 
struther, in an undertone, as they 
entered the little library and closed 
the door. 

While those two remained below, 
talking low-voiced, a hush gra- 
dually fell upon those above, as 
though a ghost had stalked in 
among them and breathed a chill 
upon their spirits. A bubbling 
intermittent conversation was kept 
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up for a time; then, one by one, 
they departed. Mrs. Woollaston 
spoke no word to urge her guests 
to stay, and her voice sounded 
hollow as she said, ‘Good night.’ 
Mr. Woollaston also was in a state 
of trepidation; he saw that An- 
struther’s recognition of the 
stranger was a ruse, and he dared 
not hazard a guess as to who the 
visitor really was. He had paper 
kites flying all over the country; 
it might be the proprietor of one 
of these, or a veritable bailiff come 
to arrest him, or perhaps a ma- 
licious gas-tax, come to ‘ put out 
the light’ at this inconvenient 
season ; or, indeed it might be any 
one of that army of duns who 
harass the lives of imprudent or 
unprincipled men. The Woollas- 
ton funds were never in a highly 
prosperous condition. They had 
married each with a false impres- 
sion of the wealth of the other; 
they had been mutually deceived, 
and then mutually agreed to for- 
give each other’s trespasses and 
put on a good face in the world’s 
eyes, and professed to hold each 
other in high esteem. In that 
respect it might be as well if some 
mismatched couples would follow 
their example, and make the best 
of a bad matter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woollaston sat 
staring blankly in each other’s faces 
after the guests had departed—he 
in silent wonder, she in guilty 
knowledge. Neither spoke to utter 
their thoughts and fears aloud. 
Presently the study door opened, 
and Anstruther slowly ascended 
the stairs, and, with a serious face, 
summoned Mr. Woollaston to a 
consultation below, and the two 
joint possessors of Mrs. Wool- 
laston’s charms stood face to face. 
Mr. Dargle, it seemed, had been 
married to the lady fourteen 
years before, and, having been in 
trouble, was compelled to enjoy 
a forced residence abroad for the 
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last seven years. On his return he 
had looked up his lady, and found 
she had taken unto herself another 
husband. Things now came rapidly 
to a climax Mr. Dargle had little 
anticipated. He had expected an 
angry altercation, but was not pre- 
pared for Mr. Woollaston’s meek 
submission on the subject. Mr. 
Dargle, in spite of his moral fail- 
ings, had a high opinion of Mrs. 
Woollaston’s matured, not to say 
fading, charms, and he was ready 
to yield his rightful claim thereto, 
and allow Mr. Woollaston to retain 
possession, on payment of a good 
round sum; but Mr. Woollaston 
did not see it. Indeed, he seemed 
ready, and by no means unwilling, 
to yield up the lady without an 
appeal to arms, or the intervention 
of the majesty of the law. How 
Mrs. Woollaston, alias Dargle, con- 
ducted herself in this emergency 
there is no time here to tell; 
but this we may say, her conduct 
was worthy of herself. She stood 
a self-justified sinner, and never 
once, through all that trying inter- 
view, allowed the mask of piety to 
slip from her face even for a mo- 
ment. 

The next evening, in the ‘ twi- 
light grey,’ a cab, loaded with 
trunks and bandboxes, rolled from 
Mr. Woollaston’s house, bearing 
away its late mistress. Mr. An- 
struther led her to the vehicle, 
with all the respect due to an un- 
fortunate sinner; and she bowed 
her adieu to him with a stern, 
uncompromising sense of injury 
written on her face. Mr. Wool- 
laston and Mr. Anstruther sat that 
evening in the library, talking of 
many things. Mr. Woollaston 
tried to put on an aggrieved coun- 
tenance, laid his hand upon his 
waistcoat where his heart was 
supposed to be, and spoke with 
maudlin sentimentality of the de- 
secration of his hearth and home; 
but as the hours wore on, and the 


punch circulated between them, 
he grew more genial, and looked 
as though an incubus had been 
lifted from his shoulders. His 
thoughts bubbled up freely, and 
he confessed that his grief was not 
inconsolable, as Mrs. Woollaston 
had been ‘rather too much for 
him.’ 

Mr. Dargle, seeing how often a 
counterfeit kind of religion and 
spurious morality passes upon the 
world as the real thing, resolved 
to adopt the profession, and may 
be heard holding forth within half- 
a-dozen miles of anywhere. He 
circulated placards stating that 
‘ James Dargle, the converted pig- 
stealer, will preach and also sing 
this night, for the benefit of the 
public morals.’ Whether he will 
permit his wife to join his profes- 
sional engagements as a converted 
sinner, or compel her to appear in 
a divorce court and punish her for 
bigamy, the future only can tell. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE END. 


When Grove Manor opened its 
eyes the next morning, and took 
a look round upon its neighbours, 
it was surprised to find the 
Woollaston Villa with the blinds 
down and the shutters up, as 
though they never meant to be 
opened again. Mute wonderment 
wandered from house to house. 
Some of the favoured guests of the 
previous evening who had been pre- 
sent on the mutual accommodation 
system, flocked down to the house 
to know if their spoons, candle- 
sticks, &c. were safe. They were 
received by Mr. Woollaston in his 
usual meek, mousy way; he rubbed 
his hands, smiled, simpered, and 
informed them that Mrs. Wool- 
laston had been suddenly sum- 
moned on a long journey, but as 
she never came back, and in the 
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course of a few weeks the house 
was labelled ‘ To Let,’ they soon 
got an inkling of the truth, though 
the bare fact was never stated to 
them in words. Mr. Austruther, 
whose respect for his old college 
chum Charlie, had by no means 
deepened, packed his portmanteau 
and had serious thoughts of leavy- 
ing, not only Grove Manor, but 
its neighbourhood for ever; but, 
somehow, he could not make up 
his mind, he wavered and wavered, 
and at last deposited himself and 
his luggage at a small hotel about 
a mile and a half distant. 

In the cool of the summer 
evening, he marched solemnly up 
and down the grassy turf in front 
of the hotel, smoking his cigar. 
He was endeavouring to think out 
some satisfactory plan of action. 
‘ Life is not such a bad thing 
after all,’ he was mentally saying, 
‘ when a fellow knows what to do 
with it: now here have I been 
nearly eighteen days in this beastly 
hole, and I’ve never wished my- 
self out of it; but I suppose my 
contentment is slightly owing to 
that sweet little witch, Kathleen.’ 
Her face, with its coquettish, ever 
varying graces, rose up in his 
mind’s eye, and led him like a ‘ will 
o’ the wisp,’ into a very slough of 
perplexity where his thoughts 
wandered, not knowing how to free 
themselves. Then he seemed to 
arrive at some sudden resolution. 
He flung the cigar from his lips, 
sprang over the gate, and walked 
briskly across the meadows, till 
he came to Kathleen’s cottage. 
Arrived there, he walked up the 
garden path and knocked at the 
door as bold as brass; then his 
courage seemed to be oozing out 
at his finger ends. He wondered 
what he should say, what apology 
he should make for coming? The 
door was opened by that she- 
dragon Deborah, of whose ferocity 
Kathleen had given him some 
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alarming accounts. He knew it 
was no use to offer a silvery sop 
in the pan to this female Cerberus, 
whose vigilance he and his fair 
accomplice had pretty well avoided. 
He had, however, a kindly feeling 
of regard for old Deb, she had 
been a faithful servant, friend, and 
ally of the Mackenzies, through 
all their troubles, for fifty years, 
and had been the nurse of the 
frail fading woman who was the 
only relative and friend Kathleen 
possessed in the wide world. The 
door opened, Deborah inquired 
who he pleased to want? He 
boldly asked for Miss Mackenzie? 
He was immediately admitted. 
The old servant laid her hand 
upon his arm and detained him 
in the passage as she said— 

‘ We’ve been expecting you this 
hour—you’re the new doctor, I 
believe:’ Before Anstruther could 
gather his wits to answer. her, she 
added, ‘ We’ve had a bad night 
and a bad day, sir; if you suspect 
anything serious, please don’t say 
anything to alarm her.’ 

‘Why, what is the matter?’ 
asked Anstruther, a great fear 
laying hold upon his heart as he 
remembered he had not seen Kath- 
leen for three days. 

*‘ You know, sir, she’s been ail- 
ing some time, and the shameful 
way they’ve behaved to Miss Kath- 
leen, and the wicked things they’ve 
said of her—not that we believe 
‘em, of course, nobody would if 
they knowed her as we do—but 
that’s neither here nor there, the 
very hearing such things, and 
knowing how Miss Kathleen has 
been treated, has upset her dread- 
fully.’ 

He breathed freely again, he 
had forgotten for the moment that 
aunt and niece were both Mac- 
kenzies. He knew he was re- 


ceiving the old lady’s confidence 
under false pretences, and gaining 
fraudulent possession of family 




















secrets, but he did not feel at all 
ashamed of himself, quite the con- 
trary; he wanted to know what 
‘ wicked things’ they had said of 
Kathleen: but he put on an hypo- 
- critical appearance of interest in 
the elder lady’s nerves as he said 
briskly, 

‘Oh, we'll soon shake up the 
nervous system.’ 

* Bless you, sir,’ interrupted the 
old woman, ‘talk of “ shaking 
up,” they’ve been too much shaken 
up already.’ 

‘ Oh! yes, exactly,’ he answered 
sagaciously, ‘ that’s what I mean, 
we must shake them: back again; 
but how is Miss Kathleen? well, 
I hope?” 

* Oh, she’s well enough,’ replied 
Deborah, ‘ nothing knocks down 
her spirits, nor takes away her 
appetite; them young things is 
like India-rubber balls, give ’em 
a knock on one side, and they 
bound to the other. But it’s my 
old mistress I’m anxious about, 
sir, for when them Miss Foresters 
left yesterday, she was almost be- 
side herself with grief and anger.’ 
Anstruther’s brow darkened. 
‘ Miss Forester,’ he echoed, men- 
tally ; he knew at once what tales 
they had been telling; the slanders 
they had been circulating about 
Kathleen and himself. He made 
some passing answer to Deborah, 
and asked to be shown to the in- 
valid’s room. In another moment 
he found himself in Kathleen’s 
home; there was Kathleen’s piano 
in a corner, Kathleen’s pictures 
on the wall, Kathleen’s woolwork 
on the footstools, and Kathleen’s 
aunt, a small, delicate, elderly 
edition of Kathleen’s self, seated 
in a low armchair; she smiled up 
in his face, made an effort to rise 
up to greet him, as she held out a 
thin white hand towards him. 
He took it, drew a chair close to 
her side and sat down; but he 
did not choose to appear to her in 
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false colours even for a moment, 
and as she began to catalogue her 
symptoms he said kindly, 

‘ Of course I shall be very glad 
to listen and to sympathize with 
you, but don’t labour under the 
impression that I am a medical 
man. My name is Anstruther, 
Richard Anstruther.’ The men- 
tion of his name threw the old 
lady into a state of nervous agita- 
tion. She made a feeble attempt 
to draw her hand away, and looked 
in his face with angry indignation 
painted on her own. 

‘Your name is unpleasantly 
familiar to me,’ she said, ‘I’ve 
heard of you—’ 

* And I don’t suppose you have 
heard anything to my advantage,’ 
he said, interrupting her with his 
usual sans air, retaining, 
however, possession of her hand, 
and looking on her face with frank, 
kindly eyes, that had a sort of 
mesmeric power in them, and were 
calculated to still all thoughts of 
evil. The red sunset was lighting 
up the room when he entered it, 
but the twilight deepened, and the 
shadows of evening were falling 
fast when he left it, having ga- 
thered from Miss Mackenzie a 
brief epitome of the family history, 
past and present. 

Kathleen had gone on some 
household business into the town 
some three miles off, and when 
Anstruther left her home, he 
turned his steps in the direction 
she would come in the hope of 
meeting her. He walked on till 
he came to a cross road, and there 
stood irresolute, not knowing 
which she would choose on her 
homeward route. She might come 
either; so he paced up and down 
the little space which overlooked 
both roads, and waited till she 
came in sight; then he walked 
briskly down the lane to meet her. 
He held out both hands to her as 
she came near, and a glad look of 
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surprise overspread her face as she 
placed her own therein. 

‘I’ve been waiting for you ex- 
actly ten minutes,’ he said, ‘ and 
they have seemed ten hours.’ 

‘How did you know where I 
had gone?’ she asked. 

‘ I got my knowledge from your 
aunt Ellen.’ 

‘Oh? exclaimed Kathleen, 
greatly astonished; ‘ you don’t 
mean to say you’ve been there; 
How could you? 

‘ Well, you see I did; and I’ve 
managed to survive the interview ; 
please don’t walk so fast,’ he added, 
‘I’m faint with fatigue; there’s 
a seat under these beeches some- 
where; let us sit down and talk 
and rest a bit.’ He was mistaken, 
however, there were no seats under 
the beeches, so they sauntered on 
till they came to a field, where 
the pleasant clover was lying cut 
upon the ground. He gathered a 
heap together, threw himself 
thereon, and invited her to sit 
beside him; for a moment they sat 
silent, she looking down with a 
vexed expression of countenance ; 
he with his eyes rivetted on her 
face. 


‘ Kathleen,’ he said at last, 


‘you know well enough what 


your aunt and I have been talking 
about. Why did not you tell 
me?” 

‘ Because I did not want you 
to. know,’ she answered ; ‘ besides, 
why should I tell you things that 
don’t concern you ?” 

‘ By Jove, I think they do con- 
cern me,’ he said, quickly; ‘I 
believe I was the instigator, and 
I’m sure I was a partner in all 
your evil doings; you wicked little 
sinner,’ he added, smiling with 
loving tenderness on her as he 
spoke. ‘ It is too bad for all the 
punishment to fall on you, poor 
mite. I’vea great mind to propose 
to Miss Forester to-morrow! A 
man cannot be thoroughly re- 
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venged on a woman unless she’s 
his wife, and I should like to call 
Miss Forester mine for twelve 
months—would’nt I punish her 
for the malignant lies she’s been 
telling of you!’ 

‘ They were not lies at all,’ said 
Kathleen, dolefully; ‘she only 
said what was true. We did meet 
in the organ-loft, and I did walk 
in the corn-fields with somebody, 
and, oh,’ she added, impatiently, 
‘ it is no use talking about it now. 
I’m not a bit sorry—and I’d do 
it again, and I don’t care what 
they say about it.’ As she flung 
this defiance at society’s head, she 
buried her hand in the clover and 
tossed it aimlessly about, adding, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘ What 
business was it of hers? I’m sure 
we did no harm—did we? 

‘ Certainly not,’ was his em- 
phatic answer. 

‘ The simple truth as we acted 
it, and as they tell it, is very 
different,’ rejoined Kathleen. ‘ It 
did sound awfully bad and wicked 
the way they put it: but you did 
not think it was wrong ?’ 

* Quite the reverse,’ he replied, 
virtuously, ‘or I should have put 
a stop to our pleasant meet- 
ings as soon as they began; they 
were pleasant meetings, weren’t 
they ? 

* Yes,’ she answered, regretfully. 

‘ But like all pleasant things,’ 
he rejoined, ‘ they must come to 
an end. I’m going away almost 
directly.’ 

‘Oh! she ejaculated, finding 
he paused for an auswer, and for 
a wonder she had nothing else to 
say. 
‘ But I could not go,’ he added, 
‘ without seeing you to say good- 
bye.’ 

‘ Very kind and considerate of 
you, I’m sure,’ answered Kathleen ; 
‘I hope you won’t suffer from the 
exertion.’ 

‘I don’t suppose it matters 
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much to you whether I go or 
stay,’ he rejoined, with rather an 
injured air, ‘ you don’t care; and 
yet I should like to think you 
missed me a little, Kathleen, just 
a little.’ 

* Of course I shall miss you very 
much, you know that,’ she an- 
swered; ‘ it will be very lonely 
here when you are gone; this was 
always a stupid place, but it will 
be worse than ever now.’ Her 
voice trembled, and she seemed 
half inclined to cry; her lip qui- 
vered like a sorrowful child’s. 
‘Tm very sorry you're going 
away, though of course I knew 
you could not stay here for ever. 
I’m only surprised that you've 
stayed so long.’ 

* Are you?’ he exclaimed, stoop- 
ing so as to get a good view of 
her face, and he was glad to find 
it had a miserable and tearful look ; 
‘and don’t you know why I’ve 
stayed? Come, Kathleen, can’t. 
you guess ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know why 
you’ve stayed,’ she answered, ‘ ex- 
cept that you thought I was going 
to make a fool of myself, and you’d 
like to watch the process. She 
glanced at him with a smile upon 
her lips and a lugubrious twinkle 
in her eyes—the very ghost of her 
old coquetry peeping therefrom. 

‘I dare say it would be a very 
interesting study and quite ori- 
ginal,’ answered Anstruther, 
‘ though, as a rule, I should fancy 
you amused yourself by making 
fools of other people. It’s a sad 
thing, but I’m afraid you are a 
thoroughpaced flirt, Kathleen.’ 

‘If you are only going to say 
rude, unpleasant things. we had 
better shake hands and say good- 
bye at once,’ she answered, half 
rising as though she meant what 
she said. 

‘Shake hands by all means,’ 
he answered, adopting the sug- 
gestion and drawing her closer to 
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him, ‘ but not “ good-bye ”—in- 
deed I’m not sure it will be good- 
bye at all.’ 

* That’s nonsense,’ she answered, 
trying to keep her voice steady. 
‘We must say good-bye some 
day ; it’s a disagreeable word, so 
it is best to sayit at once. When 
I have nauseous physic to take, 
I take it at a single draught and 
have done with it.’ 

‘ But I dare say you take some- 
thing sweet after it,’ he rejoined ; 
‘ but when we have once parted 
there will be no sweet meetings 
after that—no more rambles 
through the cornfields—no more 
organ-loft réunions —no more 
Bach—no more Dick Anstruthers.’ 

‘ No,’ she said or rather sighed, 
softly; and her voice broke down, 
she could not get out another 
word. 

* But I’m an obstinate, selfish 
fellow, Kathleen dear—I don’t 
care what the world says. I’ve 
found here the sweetest, freshest 
bit of human nature the world 
contains. I want it all to myself, 
and I don’t mean to go away with- 
out it.’ He gathered her in his 
strong arms as he was speaking, 
and held her in a close embrace, 
and for the first time kissed her 
cheek, lips,and brow. ‘ With you 
for my own wee wifey, Kathleen, 
I don’t think I shall ever find my- 
self in a world of boredom again.’ 

‘Oh? exclaimed Kathleen, 
growing as red as a peony, as soon 
as she could free herself from his 
embrace, ‘ but I don’t think it 
would be wise or right of us to 
marry.’ 

‘The dev—!’ began the as- 
tounded Anstruther, who, man-like, 
imagined she would be overjoyed 
at his proposal; then correcting 
himself, he added sharply, ‘ What 
on earth do you mean? why 
wouldn’t it be wise or right ?’ 

‘ Well,’ she answered with a 
sudden attack of wisdom and pru- 
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dence combined, ‘ it would be a 
leap in the dark, you know: con- 
sider, a month ago we were quite 
strangers—it is only eighteen days 
since we first met! and yet I’m 
sure,’ she added, with a little sigh, 
‘ I feel as if I had known you all 
my life.’ 

* So do I,’ he answered, heartily. 
‘I don’t believe I should know 
you better, if we’d been friends for 
eighteen years; indeed I’ve made 
the calculation, and I’ve come to 
the conclusion that I should not 
know you quite so well.’ 

* But you don’t know anything 
about me—I don’t know anything 
about you, except your name,’ she 
rejoined, gravely. ‘And when 
people marry they ought to know 
all about one another.’ 

‘I should be very sorry for you 
to know all about me,’ he answered 
grimly; ‘men who have knocked 
about town as many years as I 
have don’t care to catalogue their 
proceedings; and Kathleen,’ he 
added, earnestly, ‘ I’m willing to 
take you upon trust—I don’t want 
to know all about you, though I 
dare say,’ he added, with a touch 
of masculine jealousy, ‘ you’ve 
flirted with lots of fellows before 
me.’ 

‘No, I really never have,’ she 
answered, emphatically; ‘ it wasn’t 
for want of inclination though,’ 
she added, seized with a sudden 
fit of candour. ‘I should have 
flirted, no doubt, if I’d had the 
chance; but you are the first vic- 
tim that fell in my way.’ 

‘ And I fell at the first glance 
like a shot partridge,’ he answered, 
looking rather proud of his fall 
and seeming very pleasantly 
wounded. ‘I shall reverence Pad- 
dington Station to the end of my 
days, and if ever I’m attacked 
with a suicidal mania I’ll be im- 
molated by the two o’clock express.’ 
He paused a moment, then added 
with a world of pure true love in 
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his voice, ‘Men and women make 
love in masks, they say; that has 
not been our fashion, darling.’ 

‘ I don’t think there’s been much 
love-making yet,’ rejoined Kath- 
leen, shyly, ‘ though I believe we 
have conducted ourselves in the 
most unorthodox and unconven- 
tional way.’ 

‘ And so we’ll conduct ourselves 
to the end,’ replied Anstruther. 
‘I cannot go back into the world 
without you; and, I think you'll 
be content to go with me—won’t 
you, Kathleen ? 

She said nothing, but her hand 
tightened in his, and as she lifted 
her glowing face, her eyes were 
humid and their long lashes were 
heavy with happy tears that would 
not fall. ‘ Would she go with 
him? Yes, through joy or sorrow, 
rich or poor, knowing nothing, 
caring for nothing, content, nay, 
supremely blest in the one fact, 
that he loved her. 

There were no refractory rela- 
tions to be consulted on either side, 
no rebellious parent to be brought 
to reason, no imbecile aunts or 
uncles to be propitiated. It was 
arranged between them that the 
marriage was to take place as soon 
as possible, and Aunt Ellen and 
old Deb, of course were to live 
with them always. A _ happy, 
glorious time it was to them, as 
they sat piecing out their lives, 
arranging what the future should 
do for them, as though they were 
the masters and not the slaves of 
circumstances ! 

There were no grand prepara- 
tions to make. The wedding was a 
quiet, sensible one, celebrated 
without any of those extravagant 
follies which generally characterise 
those occasions. There was no 
breakfast, no bevy of bridesmaids, 
no speeches, no champagne, and 
‘No Cards,’ to herald to the 
world’s eyes their ‘ Leap in the 
Dark.’ 
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BENEATH THE TREES. 
NDERNEATH the trees we sit : 
And the breezes, as they flit 
Softly by, 
Throw the shadows of the boughs 
Over little Maudie’s brows 
Prettily. 


Watchet, winning, wond’ring eyes, 
Gazing on the land that lies 
O’er the lea, 
Building castles in the air— 
How, I wonder, do you there 
Picture me? 


Lying near my longing lips 
Are her dainty finger tips. 

Little hand ! 
Much I’m tempted you to kiss : 
Very hard it is such bliss 

To withstand ! 


There it lies, so soft and white ; 
If she knew what dear delight, 
Did she choose, 
To me it might now impart, 
Could she find it in her heart 
To refuse ? 


Were I brave enough to dare, 
Would that fringe of golden hair, 
Sweet to see, 
On her forehead lower down, 
Till she turned a cruel frown 
Upon me? 


No one near, and no one coming— 
All is still ; save for the humming 
Of a bee 
Hov’ring near my darling’s dress, 
(So should I, I must confess, 
Were I he!). 


That kiss might the preface be 
To the opportunity 
That I need, 
All my longing to express, 
And my loving tenderness 
Humbly plead. 
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Sweet white forehead, do not frown ! 

Do not, pretty eyes, look down 

Angrily 

‘ When that little hand I’ve kissed ; 
Love, too mighty to resist, 

Urges me! 


* 7 


* > 


Fly away you noisy bee, 
Do not use my property 


For a throne. 


Maudie, that most priceless prize— 
Maudie, hand, and hair, and eyes, 


Is my own ! 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 





ART AND FLIRTATION AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


HE palace of King Cole at 
South Kensington may be re- 
garded as an eminently favourable 
type and symbol of certain very 
characteristic tendencies of the 
present day. It is framed and 
conducted so as to gratify two 
distinct and almost opposite de- 
sires. It realises two different and 
almost contradictory conditions. 
It is elegantly instructive. It meets 
the wishes both of the social butter- 
fly and of the earnest student. It 
is the common rendezvous of the 
philosophical and of the flippant. 
Fit for instruction, it is also fit 
for amusement. It is a place for 
education, and it is a place for 
lounge. You may learn if you 
will the mysterious proportions in 
which the various ingredients that 
constitute the sum of what you 
daily eat or drink are commingled, 
learn the history of art, acquaint 
yourself with the secrets of archi- 
tectural schools, or establish an in- 
timacy with the arcana of science. 
Per contra, there is no necessity for 
your taking any one of these les- 
sons to heart. You may stroll 
through the South Kensington gal- 
leries, and leave them not a whit 
the wiser than when you entered 


them. You may fix your atten- 
tion upon the fair feminine forms 
and faces that are 


* Riper and more real 
Than all the nonsense of the stone ideal,’ 


study the philosophy of costume 
and the esthetics of nineteenth- 
century dress, and take not the 
slightest heed of the relics of an- 
cient raiment which meet the gaze 
of the curious in matters of obso- 
lete lore. 

The popularity which the South 
Kensington Museum has in a short 
time acquired is a fair earnest of 
the development which it may be 
expected to attain. Englishmen, 
as a rule, do not understand the 
art of lounging—and for a very 
simple reason, that lounging-places 
in England are so dismally few. 
With the exception of South Ken- 
sington, there is scarcely a quarter 
in London which affords the re- 
quisite opportunity. There is the 
British Museum; but the British 
Museum is a prison to a pleasure- 
ground, compared with that at 
South Kensington. Bloomsbury 
is not an inspiring neighbour- 
hood. Ichthyosauri, plethiosauri, 
and fossils are edifying, but not en- 





















livening. These are things whose 
presence you may ignore, if you so 
choose, at South Kensington. You 
may do nothing there but stroll, 
chat, and flirt; yet you feel you are 
in an atmosphere which thoroughly 
justifies the occupation. The ac- 
cessories of the place convince you 
that insensibly you must be under- 
going a process of self-improve- 
ment; and you are certain you are 
@ vastly superior person, as you 
lunch in the classic refreshment- 
room, to anything that you could 
be if the time was passed in less 
elaborately decorated apartments. 

Probably, if all the little episodes 
of which the South Kensington 
galleries have been and are the 
scenes were here published, it 
would be considered that they have 
furnished excuses, pretexts, oppor- 
tunities which were never contem- 
plated as part of the original pur- 
pose of their structure. How 
many designedly-contrived acci- 
dental meetings have taken place 
in their porticoes? How often, 
in rambles through their laby- 
rinthine paths, has Angelina be- 
come detached from her friends, 
to find herself on a sudden face to 
face with Augustus? If young 
Charley Lacqueacre makes it a 
rule to visit the Museum at cer- 
tain hours—these hours marvel- 
lously coinciding with the time at 
which Clara Lovelace is in the 
habit of running across from Thur- 
loe Square, to meet her dearest 
friend Fanny Deuxtemps—is there 
any harm? The Museum is free 
to any one—free, that is, entirely 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Satur- 
days, and open to all the world 
on payment of the modest sum of 
sixpence on the other days of the 
week. So, at least, argues Miss 
Lovelace. Mrs. Lovelace scarcely 
seems to see the matter in the 
same light. It so happens that one 
morning, Olara, as usual, being 
absent in the Museum with Miss 
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Deuxtemps, Mr. Spinks, the opu- 
lent middle-aged iron-merchant, 
calls. Mrs. Lovelace is decidedly 
anxious that her daughter should 
be present. Having her walking 
things on, the good lady thinks 
she will go to the Museum, and 
conduet in person to Thurloe 
Square Miss Clara. This young 
lady is duly found by the keen- 
eyed mamma strolling about with 
Fanny Deuxtemps, indeed, but also 
with Mr. Lacqueacre, enjoying 
herself highly, and accompanying 
their tour of inspection of the 
various objects which the Museum 
contains with a running commen- 
tary, more remarkable for the 
levity of its tone than the pro- 
fundity of its knowledge. ‘ Won’t 
there be a jolly row! murmurs 
Miss Lovelace to her friend. And 
Clara is quite right in her prog- 
nostications of parental wrath, for 
a jolly row, in truth, there was. 
Yes, there is a good deal of art going 
on at South Kensington ; but there 
is also a good deal of flirtation. 

Each is an excellent thing in 
its way, and we will endeavour to 
take an impartial glance at both, 
as they are to be witnessed in the 
palace of King Cole at South Ken- 
sington. It matters not what may 
be the day of the week that you 
choose for a ramble through the 
intricately-winding galleries on 
the ground floor. As might be 
expected, on the students’—which 
are the sixpenny—days, the com- 
pany is more select, less numerous, 
and a trifle quieter in its de- 
meanour; yet even on the free-ad- 
mission days you will not find the 
art student entirely conspicuous 
by his absence. He is not, indeed, 
visible in the picture galleries; 
but down below, in the great hall, 
you come across him before many 
a quaint architectural device, many 
a scientific model, many an article 
of old-fashioned ornament or fur- 
niture. Yonder you see him stand 
T2 
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intently gazing at that magnificent 
piece of work in Florentine marble 
meant to grace the chimneypiece 
of some Italian noble, which, in its 
subtle perfection of art and rich 
amplitude of sculpture, might have 
been planned and executed by 
Piranesi. He has a small piece of 
paper in his hand, on which he 
hurriedly jots a few lines or writes 
a few words. His profession is 
probably that of an ornamental 
designer or architect, and he has 
come here to enrich his imagina- 
tion more than anything else. 

But it is not to-day that you 
will witness the presence of the 
art student proper, nor in this por- 
tion of the building; for that you 
must go above to the picture-gal- 
lery, and you must see that your 
visit is paid on a Wednesday, 
Thursday, or Friday. The result 
of your experience will certainly 
interest, and possibly profit you. 
In each one of the separate pic- 
ture rooms you will discover some 
half-dozen of more or less earnest 
workers, endeavouring to repro- 
duce, on canvas or in water-co- 
lours, such painting as pleases or 
suits them. The workers are of 
both sexes, of all ages, all con- 
ditions, and busy, apparently, for 
every different kind of purpose, 
some for pleasure, others for 
business. There are the regular 
copyists—those to whom the oc- 
cupation is their sole or chief 
means of livelihood——male and 
female, you have them both. Yon- 
der is a man looking some sixty 
years of age, whom you might 
have found here any day since the 
gallery has first been open for 
copying. He has done any num- 
ber of pictures. He is a swift and 
effective worker, and will under- 
take to give you a very creditable 
reproduction of any piece which 
you may choose to select. You 
will find him first in the gallery 
in the morning, and last at night. 
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When there he speeds on his task 
without let or hindrance, and looks 
neither to the right nor to the left 
—nowhere save to his own canvas 
and that which he has selected as 
his model. He is probably now 
doing something on commission, 
for a good copyist such as he may 
generally hope to have his hands 
full. 

There is a group which is worth 
watching fora moment. A lady, 
a widow evidently, plies busily 
away with brush and easel, and 
by her side stand two little chil- 
dren, whom you know at a glance 
to be fatherless. This is a tale 
which tells itself—a mother sud- 
denly left with two little ones to 
support, friendless and alone in 
the world. Heaven help her! How 
was she to help herself? Are you 
not certain, as you look at the 
thin, wan face, that that goo 
mother has been put to many a 
sore shift to provide a meal for 
these her two little ones? Would 
you be wrong if you were to con- 
jecture that she has tried more 
means than one, and tasted, in 
more than one attempt, the bitter 
fruits of failure? that she has 
earned her few shillings when op- 
portunity offered as a daily go- 
verness, and that it is only after 
much oft-repeated effort that she 
has been able to gain the skill as a 
copyist of pictures which she now 
evinces, or to command the employ- 
ment which she now fortunately 
can? Love, love for the two little 
ones beside her, wings her brush 
to-day. Let us hope that its la- 
bour will not be profitless. There 
is many a worker such as this to 
be seen in the picture gallery at 
South Kensington. You may see 
fair young faces stooping indus- 
triously, without their attention 
flagging for a moment, over their 
canvas ; and you can tell that it is 
the remembrance of the dear ones 
at home, the mother, the father, 




















































the brothers, or the sisters, which 
stimulates and inspires them. It 
is surprising to note the high 

average standard of merit visible 
in most of these copies. They 
vary, of course; and if you want 
to form an adequate notion of that 

variety you could scarcely do better 
than supplement your glance at 
the works in the process of com- 

pletion by a stroll down the 
Brompton Road, casting your eyes 
by the way into the windows of 
the picture dealers, whose name 
in this neighbourhood is legion. 
Almost all the paintings there 
offered on sale are the handiwork 
of the South Kensington copyists. 
But you will find food for re- 
flections of a very different cha- 
racter from those which serve to 
bring home to you a somewhat 
saddening sense of the severity 


| of the great struggle for existence 
in these modern days. The sportive 
f element is by no means wanting 


amid the sketching in the South 
Kensington gallery. The oppor- 
tunity is a favourable one for 
studying the different varieties of 
that somewhat numerous class 
which we may indicate by the phrase 
‘ artistic girl of the period.’ There 
never was a time when a certain 
order of young ladies were so 
fond of prattling on art subjects 
as at present. They wear the 
theme threadbare; they introduce 
it by main strength in the pauses 
of the dance, or amid the small 
talk of dinner-tables. You are 
overwhelmed with technical jar- 
gon, and remorselessly put through 








all your esthetic facings. For 
such young ladies as these the 
picture-gallery at South Ken- 
sington on copying days is a 


great place. ‘ Young’ is an epi- 

thet to be applied to some of 

them rather by a courteous use 
: of language than by the actual war- 

rant of facts: for the artistic 
girl of the period is of every age, 
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from sweet seventeen up to fat, 
fair, and forty, or more probably 
somewhat meagre fifty. You have 
the young lady who prides her- 
self on her pre-Raphaelite coun- 
tenance rejoicing in her ampli- 
tude of igneous locks; the young 
lady of a certain age, whose art 
style is of the severest kind, and, 
so far as the outer woman is 
concerned, by no means of a deco- 
rative character: and you have 
the young lady whose artistic pro- 
clivities principally display them- 
selves in her very dainty toilettes 
and very elegant costumes. Spe- 
cimens of each one of these 
classes you may witness hard at 
work to-day at South Kensing- 
ton—at work for every kind of 
purpose and from every sort of 
motive. There are governesses, 
who eke out their slender incomes, 
at the same time that they im- 
prove their own proficiency, by 
producing copies of favourite pic- 
tures, which some cunning dealers 
will buy for a mere nothing, and 
out of which they may not im- 
probably make a very consider- 
able sum. Some, of course, belong 
to the regular order of profes- 
sional copyists: others work, or go 
through a process which they are 
pleased to call by that name, for 
amusement or improvement. And 
the contrasts thus presented are 
sometimes curious enough. At 
one easel sits a young lady very 
diligently at work, plainly dressed, 
but with scrupulous neatness. 
She is not a regular copyist: she 
is probably an erewhile student 
of the art schools, and is now 
endeavouring to qualify herself 
for the professional career of an 
artist. Within a few yards of 
our young friend there, two other 
fair painters are visible—at work 
too, but their work is of a nomi- 
nal and most precarious descrip- 
tion. Each of these young ladies 
is daintily, elegantly, even extra- 
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vagantly dressed. They came to 
the Museum in their carriage this 
morning, and will depart in it 
this afternoon. I think if you 
were to overhear what they are 
saying to each other the words 
would turn out to be, ‘ Horribly 
unpunctual they are! or some- 
thing to that effect. Who are 
the ‘they’ in question? You are 
not left long in doubt. Two 
gentlemen approach in the dis- 
tance: the young ladies in ques- 
tion suddenly become marvel- 
lously attentive to their occupa- 
tions. ‘Fancy how odd meeting 
you here!’ After this no very large 
amount of painting is accom- 
plished. The two gentlemen have 
a taste for a decidedly humorous 
kind of criticism, which is not 
conducive to continuous labour. 
There is a good deal of innocent 
flirtation done, but not quite so 
much art as might be desirable. 
Yonder sits a nimble little 
lady who appears able to paint 
and flirt simultaneously, active 
with her brush and voluble with 
her tongue. She has consider- 
able power of repartee, and in the 
task of administering the badi- 
nage more or less complimentary 
which the youthful cavalier who 
dallies by her side essays is a 
trifle criticai. It is close on two 
o’clock; let us descend into the 
refreshment room, for the period 
has now arrived when exhausted 
nature hints that the ravages 
made upon the system by the 
demands of art shall be repaired 
as well as may be through the 
instrumentality of lunch. And 
marvellously healthy appetites 
those fair artists have. Augustus 
manifests some slight degree of 
surprise as the artistic object of 
his affection displays perfect rea- 
diness to try the excellence of 
some dish to which he—Augustus 
—casually alludes. There is a 
great deal of laughter and much 
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merriment. We may drop the 
art entirely if you will for the 
time, and simply go in for flirta- 
tion. And this much we may 
say, en passant: it would be diffi- 
cult to mention another apart- 
ment in London into which one 
might stroll with the certainty of 
seeing so much feminine elegance 
and beauty as into the refresh- 
ment room of the South Ken- 
sington Museum about luncheon 
time on a students’ day. The 
sight which both this and the 
picture-galleries themselves on such 
occasions afford is unique, and it 
is worth seeing. South Ken- 
sington, as has been remarked 
before, possesses great capacities, 
which should be developed, as 
a place of lounge. There are 
certain young men of an in- 
trusive, impertinent, and familiar 
turn of mind who might be dis- 
pensed with. 

To cease to view art at South 
Kensington in reference to flirta- 
tion, what are the most important 
facts connected with these stu- 
dents’ days? We have sufficiently 
illustrated by how many different 
kinds of students, and for what 
different purposes, they are em- 
ployed. Camden Town and Bel- 
gravia are both, on these occa- 
sions, represented in the South 
Kensington galleries. A certain 
proportion of the copying artists 
on these students’ days belong to 
the South Kensington Art Train- 
ing Schools. Apropos of these 
schools there are a few words 
which may be ‘said. Their object 
is twofold—first, to provide gra- 
tuitous, or almost gratuitous, in- 
struction for those who intend to 
follow the occupation of profes- 
sional designers:. secondly, to im- 
prove in some measure the stand- 
ard of national taste, and even to 
create the taste, which it is hoped 
the professional designers will 
gratify, by attracting at fixed 


























charges a considerable portion of 
the general outside public. It can 
scarcely be said that the business 
of designing is in a very pros- 
perous way. Some time since an 
exceedingly clever young woman, 
who had a distinct genius for the 
work, went down from London 
to the manufacturing districts in 
quest of employment. After long 
waiting and repeated disappoint- 
ments she was at last offered 
fifteen shillings a week for work 
which would occupy her every 
day from nine in the morning 
till seven in the evening. The 
true account of the matter is 
that designing is no longer the se- 
parate business that it once was. 
In every factory there are clever 
workmen who can design also; 
and the system of local art 
schools, branching out from South 
Kensington, naturally favours this 
state of things. A really clever 
student in the art schools’ at 
South Kensington may count with 
tolerable certainty upon procuring 
employment from the authorities 
of the Museum itself. There is 
always some copying to be done; 
besides, these dignitaries have it 
always in their power to give re- 
commendations, frequently asked 
as they are to whom the task of 
copying some picture on the 
premises can be best assigned. 
The method of procuring per- 
mission to copy in the galleries of 
the South Kensington Museum is 
simple enough. Regular forms 
of application exist, and if the 
application be properly made there 
is no reason to doubt that it will 
begranted. Certain conditions there 
are indeed annexed—and these very 
reasonable and natural ones. It 
is quite right that all applicants 
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should be liable to give some 
proof of their competence, other- 
wise the galleries would be crowded 
with mere idlers. In the case of 
application being made to copy 
the works of any living artist, 
such artist’s permission must ac- 
company the application. A stu- 
dent’s copying ticket is procurable 
at the following rates—6d. for 
one week; ls. 6d. for a month; 
3s. for three months; and 10s. for 
a year. Finally, the number of 
those admitted to copy at the 
same time is regulated by the 
keeper, so as not to interfere with 
public convenience. 

Such is the general method of 
procedure at South Kensington— 
no unimportant factor in the great 
artistic movement which has of late 
years taken place in England. 
Any person who has noticed the 
quiet enthusiasm with which so 
many of the copyists at whose 
miscellaneous personnel we have 
been glancing pursue their la- 
bours, and how satisfactory the 
results of those labours are; and 
who has watched the unflinching 
patience with which the workers 
touch and retouch till they have 
acquired truth and accuracy to 
the model before them, cannot 
doubt that the influence of the 
system is likely to prove highly 
salutary. There are an artistic 
capacity and even enthusiasm 
latent in the English people 
which need only to be developed. 
And it is a satisfactory sign that 
the pictures which there are the 
most numerous applications to 
copy are just those which one 
would desire to see adopted as 
models—the best specimens of 
truthful English art. 

E. 








HE Talk of the Town becomes 
indistinct by reason of yawns 
and general boredom. Nothing 
but the faint echoes of the scan- 
dals of the season is heard about 
Pall Mall when August broods in 
blazing heat about the squares 
and streets. The parched tongue 
of gossip must slake its insatiable 
thirst along the moor or in the 
drawing-room of the country house. 
Let us hope that there will be 
kinder influences at work the 
further we are from London, and 
that those twin curses of conver- 
sation, malicious invention and 
gross exaggeration, will not follow 
us to our rural pleasures and pas- 
times. If we could only leave 
these behind, wrapped up and put 
away with our Rotten Row cos- 
tumes and best articles of furni- 
ture, we might possibly learn to 
do without them in the winter, 
and not find ourselves so very 
much in need of them next year. 
Ah, but we cannot! tongues will 
wag, palms will itch, and ears will 
require tickling, so long as we 
eat, drink, make merry, marry and 
are given in marriage, born and 
die. 

It is often said that a predilec- 
tion for gossip and scandal is 
peculiarly the mark of vain and 
mean minds. I am sorry to say 
that I do not think the vice is 
common only to such a class of 
intellect. The fact is, people can- 
not help interesting themselves, 
one way or another, in their 
neighbour’s affairs. And it might 
fairly be argued that if gossip or 
scandal were never heard in the 
salons of society, while the fact 
might be taken as going far to 
prove that the constituent mem- 
bers of society had grown very 
cautious and reserved, and, pos- 
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sibly, extremely charitable, a diffe- 
rent but equally plausible deduc- 
tion might be that everybody had 
become very selfish, and absolutcly 
indifferent to the domestic and 
social lot of the Browns, Jones, 
and Robinsons by whom we might 
happen to be surrounded. Gossip, 
indeed, has become a necessity of 
social existence; without it five 
o’clock tea would be poison without 
an antidote, and dinner-parties 
would be dumb. If we never 
talked of anything but belles-letires, 
politics, and travels, what a world 
of intolerable pedants we should be; 
we should individually be Quar- 
terly or Westminster Reviewers 
without a subscribing public to 
read us. Our first melancholy 
duty would be to assist at the 
funeral of Mrs. Grundy ; our last 
would probably be to assist at her 
resurrection, and leave her to de- 
light a posterity which declined 
to submit to our uncritical so- 
cialism. 

Still, argue as we may, it is 
impossible to deny that the ma- 
jority of mankind do certainly 
appear to take something more 
than a proper interest in the 
troubles and sorrows of their 
fellows. It is not a pleasant 
truth to have to record that two 
people generally appear to take a 
morbid delight in recounting to 
each other the weaknesses and 
misfortunes of an absent friend, 
under the guise of sympathy, or 
the pretence of tenderness. Why 
do we so unnecessarily puzzle 
ourselves about the supposed in- 
compatibility between Johnson’s 
style of living and the income 
that is popularly assigned to him? 
Why in the world should it cause 
us such searchings of heart that Mr. 
White is going to marry Miss Black, 
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though neither has any present or 
prospective resources for the main- 
tenance of the little piebalds that 
in the course of nature will arrive 
to swell the census of her Majesty’s 
subjects? Why should it concern 
us that the wealthy and handsome 
Earl of Bloomsbury has arrived at 
mature age, but, as far as we are 
aware, has not chosen to contract 
a matrimonial alliance? And why, 
too, should we marvel so much 
that the elegant Miss Diana Castle- 
bar fainted in a ball-room and has 
since left town (though not for the 
family seat), and that Mrs. Castle- 
bar’s ‘At Homes’ have been an- 
nounced in the ‘Morning Post’ 
as unavoidably postponed? Surely 
such a trivial incident need not 
occasion so much ‘head-shake,’ 
and such a considerable amount 
of ‘ We could, an if we would,’ or 
‘ There be, an if they list,’ against 
which mysterious signs of superior 
wisdom Hamlet warned his an- 
cients. Well, well, the rain it 
raineth every day—particularly in 
this favoured clime — and the 
showers of the Talk of the Town 
fall upon the just and upon the 
unjust. 

The amenities of literature have 
recently been more than usually 
exposed to view in a modern 
battle of the bards. Mr. Robert 
Buchanan objects emphatically to 
what he calls the Fleshly School 
of Poetry, and subjects to a severe 
analysis the poems and sonnets of 
Mr. Dante Gabriel Rosetti. It is 
plain that the individual distin- 
guished by such a name could not 
help being a poet, and his friend 
(both in the spirit and in the 
flesh), Mr. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, has impaled the hostile 
critic upon a revengeful pin, and 
kept him wriggling under a Micro- 
scope of eighty-eight page power. 
Undoubtedly, it is a very pretty 
quarrel as it stands; and the 
author of ‘The Man Accurst,’ by 
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representing the Almighty as 
bathing in the Waters of Life, and 
casually asking an angel sitting at 
the gate of Paradise what the 
miserable Last Man is doing, 
certainly lays himself open to 
material repartee from the heroes 
of the school he condemns. It 
has been urged against Milton 
that he committed a grave error 
in making God argue with Satan, 
and Mr. Buchanan’s strange no- 
tion of the Omniscient ever and 
again asking, ‘What doth the 
man? while the strange lavation 
of the Deity in the Waters of 
Life goes on, is equally open to 
considerable animadversion. Still, 
Mr. Buchanan may plead in justi- 
fication the opening of the Book 
of Job, and so, perhaps, can quote 
higher authority than the ama- 
tory poets; unless, indeed, these 
choose to fall back upon the Song 
of Solomon. The looker on, how- 
ever, upon the direful strife, who 
has no overwhelming partiality 
for one poet or the other, will not 
improbably arrive at the conclu- 
sion that, as far as the controversy 
has at present gone, Mr. Buchanan 
has not suffered much from being 
placed under Mr. Swinburne’s 
Microscope; nor has Mr. Rosetti 
much benefited by his friend’s 
chivalrous but scarcely discreet 
defence. If such a mere prose 
writer as myself might venture 
an opinion, I should be inclined to 
say that Mr. Swinburne would 
have done wisely if he had left 
Mr. Rosetti to answer for himself ; 
and then he would not have been 
betrayed into the publication of a 
pamphlet which resembles an angry 
scream, and which is chiefly re- 
markable for its absence of dig- 
nity, and its profusion of coarse 
invective. The author of ‘Our 
Lady of Pain’ and ‘Before a 
Crucifix,’ is gifted with a fatal 
facility of writing, a breathless 
fluency of language, a tropical and 
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feverish brilliancy of imagination, 
an unpardonable disregard of the 
venerations of nineteen centuries, 
and an apparent desire to enthrone 
vice in the seat of virtue, and to 
colour the former with rose hues 
while he blocks up the other with 
a wall of ice. To hear the gentle- 
man who can ‘hunt sweet love 
and lose him between white neck 
and bosom,’ and who can publish 
such a revolting episode as ‘ The 
Leper, complaining that Mr. 
Tennyson’s |‘ Vivien’ is nothing 
but a vulgar and repulsive offender 
against morality, would be amus- 
ing if such subjects could amuse. 
Imagine what ‘ Vivien’ would be 
in Mr. Swinburne’s hands! No, 
let us not imagine it; for his warm 
genius would have been probably 
more terribly misapplied in de- 
scribing Vivien’s fleshly charms, 
and her seduction of Merlin, than 
in ‘Laus Veneris,’ or ‘ Before 
Dawn.’ 

It is, I think, to be regretted 
that Mr. Buchanan did not single 
out Mr. Swinburne as the object 
of his attack, and not Mr. Rosetti. 
He has undoubtedly selected the 
weakest adversary, and not the 
worst. Mr. Rosetti’s writings 
possess neither the fascination nor 
the flow of Mr. Swinburne’s, nor 
can he boast the inborn genius or 
glowing imagination of his friend. 
Possibly he-may personally be the 
happier for the fact; and he may, 
perhaps, to a certain extent com- 
mand our sympathy, that David 
should have mistaken an ordinary 
son of Anak for Goliath of Gath. 
He is, however, to be congratu- 
lated that Mr. Swinburne con- 
sidered that the round stone fitted 
his own forehead, and has pre- 
sented his unabashed visage to the 
hostile sling. The Philistine, how- 
ever, takes a deal of killing; and 
I do not believe that Mr. Buchanan 
will take another shot; nor would 
the public care to pursue the con- 
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troversy further. The process of 
dissecting the Fleshly School of 
Poetry is by no means appetizing ; 
and the more its peculiar economy 
is laid bare to our gaze, the less 
we like it. 

That Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu has 
a grisly fancy, and a grim power 
over his readers, no one who has 
perused ‘ Uncle Silas’ can deny. 
I remember reading that uncom- 
fortable story one August night, 
at Hospenthal, on the top of the 
pass of the St. Gothard. I had 
been fishing all day in the Ober 
Alp See, and although the weather 
had reminded me more of pike- 
fishing in November than fly-fish- 
ing in the middle of summer, I 
had succeeded in making a fair 
basket of admirable red trout, and 
after the table d’héte, I felt inclined 
to sleep. But I happened to have 
purchased the Tauchnitz edition 
of ‘ Uncle Silas,” in Lucerne, and 
I lazily opened the first volume 
when I began to smoke. All 
bodily fatigue soon disappeared, 
and I did not go to bed till I had 
finished that dreadfui story. I 
cannot say that ‘In aGlass Darkly,’ 
Mr. Le Fanu’s last publication, 
fascinated me so much; but it 
certainly cannot fail to rivet the 
attention of those who are at all 
interested in the narration of 
events which are by no means of 
every day occurrence. I do not 
think it is to be considered as a 
reproach to an individual mind if 
it owns to an interest in the 
strange and marvellous. The 
revelations of science are some- 
times startling to the student, and 
compel the admiration of the most 
superficial inquirer; and the theo- 
ries of the physiologist, though 
cast in the guise of fiction, cannot 
fail to command attention even 
from the most reluctant listeners. 
We live in a highly materialistic 
and utilitarian age, when the value 
of every article is measured by the 











laws of supply and demand, and 
what it will fetch in open market ; 
and individual plans and actions 
are mercilessly judged by their 
results. Perhaps it is with a 
certain sense of relief that we 
occasionally turn from the per- 
petual hurry and worry of the 
times to the contemplation of 
things mysterious, and find re- 
freshment in mental strolls along 
the bye-paths of fertile imagina- 
tion. Thus it is that even the 
most practical and prosy people 
take an unacknowledged delight 
in ghost-stories. Of course they 
loudly and ostentatiously disavow 
the slightest belief in the reality 
of such things, but at the same 
time they are unable to conceal 
their dislike to sleeping in haunted 
rooms. Is it a thing to be laughed 
at, this carefully repressed but 
wide-spread belief in supernatural 
occurrences, and in the close prox- 
imity of the spirit world? Surély 
not ; for ‘it is an abiding witness 
to the fact that we entertain an 
ineradicable conviction of the im- 
mortality of the soul. It does not 
concern us much whether matter 
is indestructible or not, and we 
are willing to leave that contro- 
versy to be settled by the investi- 
gations of the chemist; but it is 
of considerable importance to us 
that we may hopefully believe 
ourselves to be something more 
than a compound of water, lime, 
starch, and gas. 

But, putting such considerations 
out of sight, we may safely say 
that no arguments will ever de- 
stroy in the minds of the vast 
majority of mankind an innate 
and intuitive belief in the super- 
natural. I have heard people say 
that nothing would induce them 
to believe in ghosts, but that if 
they saw one it would send them 
out of their senses. Can any 
statements be more contradictory ? 
What they mean is that they re- 
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gard supernatural 
with such extreme dismay, that 
one such visitation would upset 
their intellectual equilibrium, and 
this means that they do believe in 
the possibility of such occurrences. 


appearances 


Surely he is the more sensible 
reasoner who merely declines to 
admit the truth of a proposition 
for which he has no experimental 
basis whereon he may satisfac- 
torily rely, but is willing to modify 
his incredulity, if an accumulation 
of facts appear to justify him in 
doing so, without surrendering 
altogether, and at a single instance, 
his intellectual powers. 

It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that the author of the col- 
lection of stories published under 
the title of ‘In a Glass Darkly,’ 
relies entirely upon the influences 
of ghostly things. His best story, 
‘The Dragon Volant,’ though 
weird and ghastly in the extreme, 
falls within the natural order. 
‘Carmilla,’ on the other hand, 
draws upon our credulity to a 
far greater extent than any ordi- 
nary legend. This was originally 
published, if I remember right, in 
the ‘Dark Blue’ magazine; it is 


. the story of a vampire, and I 


do not think that vampires are 
quite so interesting as ghosts. 
According to the author of ‘ Car- 
milla, a vampire is simply a re- 
volting beast, and its material 
habits and sanguinary appetites 
bring it immediately to the touch 
of experience and reason, and 
render faith in such existences 
impossible. The only vampires 
we have undoubted belief in are 
those mentioned in a conversation 
between Mark Tapley and Martin 
Chuzzlewit, with reference to a 
bed. Still, Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu 
has a pleasant way of telling 
dreadful things; and he certainly 
succeeds in exciting our attention, 
and in making us think strange 
thoughts. 
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Those who take an interest in 
alleged supernatural occurrences 
may study with advantage a paper 
on ‘Apparitions, to be found 
among the ‘ Miscellanies’ of the 
late Dr. Symonds, edited by his 
son. Indeed, the whole volume is 
well worthy of perusal, as the 
work of an eminent physician, and 
scholar of no ordinary refinement. 
Most particularly I would call 
attention to the essays on ‘ Sleep 
and Dreams,’ and ‘Habit.’ These 
calm and quiet writings, so full of 
tender thought, nobility of spirit, 
and sound common sense, are 
most refreshing in this age of 
superficial sensationalism. 

I wonder what Dr. Symonds 
would have said about M. Louis 
Figuier’s book entitled ‘The Day 
after Death.’ M. Figuier’s specu- 
lations are, unquestionably, deeply 
interesting, and, as far as possible, 
his theories are well worked out; 
but I doubt if he will succeed in 
making many converts, though I 
admit that his creed is likely to 
command a considerable amount 
of sympathy among such persons 
as are perpetually seeking ‘ some 
new thing.’ His notion is that 
souls have many probationary 
spheres, and that when a soul has 
attained to a certain degree of 
purification by the earthly filters 
it has passed through, it soars 
towards perfection in the ethereal 
spaces of the universe, and even- 
tually finds its Paradise in the 
sun. The sun, M. Figuier argues, 
is undoubtedly the sustaining 
cause of life and light, and is itself 
sustained by the continual acqui- 
sition of purified souls. It is 
impossible in the brief space at 
my disposal to give anything like 
an analysis of the deductions 
from physical facts which -lead 
M. Figuier to his conclusions. I 
can only say that the book is 
curious, and deserves perusal. 
How far it is convincing must be 
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left to the individual student’s 
powers df weighing evidence ; and 
it certainly will strike some readers 
as odd that the perfected spirit 
should find its home in realms 
which are encircled with flaming 
hydrogen gas. Again, it seems to 
mnilitate against the truth of his 
theories, the fact that our sun is 
only one of many suns; and the 
eternal fitness of things seems to 
require that the perfected units of 
the entire creation should eventu- 
ally meet in some all-embracing 
home. We can imagine many 
earths and many suns, but the 
very idea of God forbids the notion 
of multiplied heavens. To say 
that theologians are not likely 
to accept the conclusions of the 
imaginative Frenchman, is not, 
perhaps, in these critical and 
sceptical days, to strike him very 
severely; and, to do him justice, 
he expresses a desire to be con- 
sidered not to be out of harmony 
with the traditions of Christianity. 
Indeed, his transmigration of souls 
may not be incompatible with 
Purgatory, or a finite Hell; and 
there is something beautiful, and 
not decidedly heterodox, let us 
hope, in the idea of the radiance 
of perfected beings stimulating 
the struggling orders of their 
ascending brethren. It reminds 
one of the doctrine of the inter- 
cession of saints and angels. 
‘Erewhon’ will probably obtain 
a wider circulation than the book 
we have just noticed. The author 
evidently passed ‘ Over the Range,’ 
to stay with Mr. Nosnibor, for the 
purpose of illustrating the great 
importance of sanitary improve- 
ments and the progress of ma- 
chinery. The able and learned 
member for Taunton, when he 
described Mr. Disraeli’s policy as 
a ‘policy of sewage,’ never in- 
tended to pay a compliment to the 
sagacity and sound sense of the 
leader of the Conservatives, but 











he undoubtedly did do so. The 
Erewhonians would have loaded 
Mr. Disraeli with honours, for in 
proclaiming Sanitas sanitatum, om- 
nia sanitas, as his political motto, 
he cut at the root of what this 
not unreflective people considered 


the greatest crime. It is odd that 
it should have taken so many 
centuries to teach mankind to cope 
with dirt; odder still that re- 
puted saints should be signalized 
for their familiarity with filth and 
vermin. It is said that cleanliness 
is next to godliness. I take the 
liberty to say that I consider it to 
be a condition precedent—for no- 
body can be really godly unless he 
is physically clean. A man’s mind 
can never attain to the true ap- 
preciation of purity if his sur- 
roundings are materially impure. 
As the power of conviction is 
shown by outward practice, so 
purity of mind must be judged by 
purity of body. A foul mind is 
certain to be a diseased one, and 
an unclean body cannot be a 
healthy one. 

Our practice is not so far re- 
moved from the Erewhonian habit 
of treating sickness as a crime 
as some people might think. 
Culpable inattention to sanitary 
matters is very properly punish- 
able at law; and if persons are 
not absolutely considered criminals 
for being ill, they are in certain 
cases held pecuniarily responsible 
if, by their carelessness, they infect 
others. Health is the greatest 
gift of God to man, and as such 
should be guarded with the most 
jealous care. The Vaccination and 
Contagious Diseases Acts show 
that we regard the being infected 
with certain virulent complaints 
very much as a sin against the 
commonwealth ; and it is possible 
that the principle may yet be 
extended somewhat further. Neither 
are we altogether free from the 
moral perversion which the so- 
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journer in ‘ Erewhon’ discovered 
among the inhabitants in that 
they regarded crime as a sickness 
deserving of compassion. It has 
been forcibly said of late that there 
is an increasing class of humani- 
tarians who regard the reform of 
the criminal as far more important 
than the protection of the inno- 
cent. Nor are we unaware that 
it is sometimes difficult to draw 
the line of demarcation between 
the fraud that deserves our repro- 
bation, and the failure that com- 
mands our pity. We have a good 
many Mr. Nosnibors among us, 
but it is to be feared they are 
hardly likely to send for a ‘ strait- 
ener,’ and take the medicine as 
uncomplainingly and as punctually 
as their kinsman in ‘ Erewhon.’ 

I must not pass over in silence 
my visits to the gallery in Bond 
Street, to see M. Gustave Doré’s 
great picture of ‘Christ leaving 
the Pretorium.’ In point of actual 
size, nobody can deny that the 
painting is certainly great; but 
whether it is worthy to be called 
a triumph of the age, and a master- 
piece of modern art, is a question 
which is likely to be warmly dis- 
cussed by the critics for some 
time to come. For my own part, 
I am glad to see that on this 
occasion M. Doré has sternly re- 
pressed his leanings to the gro- 
tesque and weird which charac- 
terize so many of his other works, 
and has endeavoured to place 
worthily on canvas a marvellous 
historical incident (if the ‘ West- 
minster Review’ will permit me 
to call it so), very dramatically 
treated, but at the same time free 
from coarse theatrical effect. One 
could not fail to be amused by the 
comments of the many spectators, 
bounteously and somewhat cou- 
rageously delivered. Several divine 
creatures, on their way to the 
Park, were at the Doré Gallery the 
last evening I was there, and it 
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is to be regretted that the artist 
was not there in the place of his 
bust, to profit by the criticisms, 
favourable and otherwise, which 
he would have heard. He might 
possibly have gone home and 
painted the fly upon the locomo- 
tive with extreme satisfaction. 
When all one’s small but neces- 
sary cavillings and fault-findings 
(or one would not deserve the 
name of critic) have had their 
way, it is impossible not to admit 
that this is a noble picture, and 
cannot be damned as a magnificent 
failure. In one sense, all such 
pictures must, to a certain extent, 
be failures, from the very nature 
of the subject. It has been given 
to some few to paint the features 
of the Man of Nazareth with sur- 
passing power and inspired intelli- 
gence. Raphael’s Transfiguration, 
in the Vatican is, perhaps, the 
loftiest attainment of all such 
endeavours ; and in modern times 
we may point with pride to 
Holman Hunt’s ‘Finding of the 
Boy Saviour in the Temple;’ but 
never can the human portraiture 
reach absolutely to the ideal of 
devotion. Man’s conceptions are 
necessarily imperfect, and as he is 
powerless to produce the God-like 
mind, despite the -assertions of 
poetry, and the large praise of the 
disciples of philosophers, so must 
he ever fail to depict on canvas 
the lineaments in which the human 
is merged in the Divine. But 
M. Doré’s figure of Christ descend- 
ing the steps towards the cruel 
cross is full of sublimity, though 
it may not altogether satisfy the 
desire of the beholder. It is not 
easy to say towards what object 
or objects the eyes are gazing. 
Some critics, I observe, have de- 
scribed them as fixed upon the 
Maries, but to me their glance 
appears to pass above and beyond 
the crowd, as if they saw some- 
thing which none else could see. 
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One upturned hateful face there is 
among the throng—it might be 
that of Ahasuerus—that seems to 
be within the line of vision; but 
upon the calm features of the 
Christ there is nothing of the 
rebuke which bade the sarcastic 
Jew wander through the ages of 
time till He should come again. 
No; those quiet eyes, so full of 
softened sorrow, seem to me to 
range beyond the surging scene, 
and to scan in prophetic vision the 
teeming results through centuries 
to come, of the unjust condemna- 
tion and the martyrdom of the 
cross. Such, one may well believe, 
would be the all-embracing thought 
of the Redeemer of Mankind, as 
He passed from the judgment-seat 
to the scaffold. Whether this is 
the artist’s idea or not, I cannot 
say; but the features and expres- 
sion of Jesus stand out in splendid 
contrast to all the other faces that 
crowd the canvas. Sorrow, intense 
malignancy, harsh scorn, glutted 
vengeance, sneering scepticism, 
doubtful inquiry, absolute indif- 
ference, are admirably depicted in 
the faces of the Maries, blasphem- 
ing Jews, bigoted priests, cynical 
Sadducees, bystanders of all na- 
tions, and Roman soldiers; the 
last-mentioned are most striking 
figures, notably that of the sol- 
dier immediately preceding our 
Lord. 

We are given to understand 
that M. Doré considers this the 
greatest work of his artist career; 
as he is in the prime of life we 
have reason to hope that he will 
not permit this picture to remain 
alone in solitary grandeur. He 
has shown us that his genius is 
not limited to conceptions of the 
grotesque, the fanciful, and the 
sensational; and it is probable 
that the efforts of maturer thoughts 
and ripened experience, will gain 
for him a yet higher place in the 
realms of art than that which he 








has fairly won by his ‘ Christ 
leaving the Pretorium.’ 

* Look here, upon this picture, 
andon this.’ Leaye the Doré gallery 
in Bond Street, and purchase the 
last number of ‘ London—a Pil- 
grimage, by Gustave Doré and 


Blanchard Jerrold.’ It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the historian of 
a hundred years hence will not 
rely solely for his descriptions of 
the metropolis upon these designs 
by M. Doré. ‘ The Ladies Mile’ 
conveys no accurate idea whatever, 
and the ‘ Confirmation of West- 
minster Boys in Westminster 
Abbey’ is chiefly remarkable for 
the appearance of the impossible 
Bishop of London who is engaged 
in performing the sacred rite. As 
for the ‘ Derby Day—Tattenham 
Corner,’—well, I can only say it 
looks very much as if the artist 
had evolved it out of his inner 
consciousness. The race is nothing 
more than a column of fifty horses, 
four deep, galloping towards the 
grand stand. On the whole we 
are inclined to think that these 
illustrations are inferior to those 
of the ‘Idylls of the King,’ and 
while they will not detract from 
M. Doré’s reputation, they cer- 
tainly will add nothing toit. The 
letter-press, too, is hardly worthy 
of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, being 
made up principally of old gossip 
with which we have been made 
familiar by the late Mr. Thackeray 
and the present Mr. G. A. Sala, 
combined with some not parti- 
cularly recondite reflections upon 
things in general. Both these 
pilgrims, indeed, seem to pursue 
their way with unboiled peas in 
their shoes. 

The Session of 1872 has come 
to an end—unless, indeed, in these 
days of perpetual surprises we 
should find ourselves engaged in 
an European war before snipe- 
shooting fairly begins; in which 
case it may be necessary to summon 
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our legislators before Christmas. 
As far as we can see, however, 
the Session is over, and the ma- 
jority have achieved a triumph— 
the Ballot Bill has passed into 
law. Henceforth, so say its ad- 
vocates, the purity of election is 
secured; and the only wealth that 
can be expended on an election, is 
the boundless wealth of a per- 
suasive tongue. If the best man 
does not invariably win, it will be 
because he is deficient in the art 
of appropriating to his own uses 
the credulity of the electors, and 
fails to satisfy them that his re- 
turn to Parliament will bring 
about in due time the realisation 
of the visions of Utopia, when the 
relations between capital and la- 
bour shall be finally adjusted; 
when we shall all be equal; and 
when poverty shall be no more. 
The Ballot Bill! Stupendous 
fact—panacea for every municipal 
ill—balm of sore wounds—great 
Nature’s second course, and Ra- 
dical’s dessert—shall I not wel- 
come your large provisions for my 
hungry soul? Do you not profess 
to have reduced to a vanishing 
point the entrance-fee into the 
chatty club at Westminster? and 
have you not thereby placed the 
fruits of political ambition within 
the reach of Frez Lance? Shall 
I not jot down the Talk of the 
Town from the cross-benches— 
nay, possibly from the front seats 
occupied by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as Under Secretary—I 
aspire no higher at present—for 
the Red Tape and Sealing Wax 
Department? Gentlemen-electors 
of the Borough of Littlefaith, need 
I tell you that industry and com- 
merce are making gigantic strides 
in your midst, and that hitherto 
your claims—social and otherwise 
—have been lamentably over- 
looked ? Gentlemen, you want a 
man who will be your represent- 
ative indeed—a man of the people 
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—a child of toil—permit me to 
draw your attention to this direc- 
tion. I put it to you as men of 
sense, Are you willing to permit 
the continuance of an abuse which 
sends to Parliament, as represent- 
atives of the people, the luxurious 
capitalist and the unfledged lord- 
ling? Away with the traditions 
and customs that make such men 
the framers: of our laws! Why, 
my friends, they buy you up like 
so much stock—they invest in 
you as they would in railway 
shares, and look for their interest 
in their power with their party. 
Do you conceive it possible that 
such men can be truly honest and 
have the good of the common- 
weal at heart? I say to these 
monopolizers of parliamentary 
honours—Room for me! Room 
for Free Lance. Room for the 
political adventurer—whom the 
passing of the Ballot Bill has 
brought into existence again— 
untrammeled by the traditions of 
party, bound to no Gladstone or 
Disraeli, recommended by nothing 
but a shifty brain, and unshak- 
able clinging to his friends. Par- 
liament shall be triennial, gentle- 
men-electors if you please; and if 
at the end of three years I have 
not looked to your personal in- 
terests more than to those of the 
entire British Empire, black-ball 
me next time as an ungrateful 
brute. I own that Iam not in a 
position to subscribe largely to 
your institutes, your hospitals, 
your churches and chapels; nor 
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can Madame Free Lance guarantee 
the presentation of your daughters 
at court; and as Free LANcE 
Castle is unfortunately situated in 
Spain, it would be too much to 
expect you to enjoy our hospitality, 
and assist at our fétes at such a 
distance; but you will, gentlemen, 
I am sure, take the will for the 
deed, and, believe me, you shall 
always find a hearty welcome. I 
may have opponents who will be 
prepared to give you material 
guarantee that they will spend so 
many hundreds or thousands of 
pounds among you if you elect 
them; but surely you who have 
roundly condemned all corrupt 
practices at elections, will be above 
temptations; and will not permit 
such sordid considerations to move 
you from the contemplation of 
any sterling merits, which I am 
ready to place before you at any 
length. It is in order that such 
deserving people as myself may 
find their worthy place in the 
Legislature that the Ballot Bill 
has been passed; and I rely con- 
fidently, noble-hearted and single- 
minded electors of the Borough 
of Littlefaith, upon your good 
feelings, and unwillingness to dis- 
appoint the expectations of your 
benefactors who have so recently 
conferred such inestimable benefits 
upon you. 

Accept, gentlemen, the assu- 
rances of my highest consideration, 
and permit me to subscribe my- 
self—your devoted servant, 

Free LANceE. 
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